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NATIONAL INSURANCE 


OME countries heretofore regarded as backward, among them. Japan, 
Mexico, and Russia, realizing that the real-resources of a nation are 
the resources of the mind, have turned their attention to education, 

and are spending time atid money on it Wein this new country, because 
of our rich natural resources, may for a time neglect. education with appar- 
ent safety, but.in the future may pay heavily for our shorcsightedness in 
this regard. Our material resources are more or Jess fixed and cannot be 
increased, but: intelligence, skill and power can be developed through 
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education, It is of the utmost imporiarice as.a piece of national insurance = 
that our boys and gifls receive the opportunity to fit themselves physically, = 
mentally, and morally for the proper discharge of all their duties and re- = 


sponsibilities, both public and private. 
—Rural Righ Schools in Alberta. = 


{Pamphlet issued by the Minister of Education) 
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"SPORTING GOODS for SCHOOL USE | 


Excellent Quality Reasonable Prices 


FOOTBALLS—tInternational, 18 panel :....... $7.75 BASKETBALL GOALS, per pair, with neta+.:.$7.00- 


TV arene penmanses, 18) panel estas ewes PLAYGROUND BALLS 75c, $1.00, $1.75, $2.00 
Acme, 12 panel, welt seams .. FA ta dene 


Osborne Special, & panel, welt seams .... . .$3.5C PLAYGROUND BATS 50c, $1.00, $1.50 


BASKETBALLS—Official, 12 pane! .. 50 BASEBALLS . SOc, 75c, $1,00, $2:00 
Collegiate, good value a ee: wae All Postpaid 


RUBBER TYPE OUTFITS INDOOR TOILETS 


For Charts, Flash Cards, Announcemerts, etc. These are really a necessity in the cold winter months. 
No. 7i6—Complete set in strong box, capitals, small 
letters, figures, etc. 4 inch size letters. Price, 
delivered Si Lig Win’ Ri Chemical Toilet. We are exclusive Alberta Agents, 


Consult your Board about installing the “Kaustir< 


We carry a large assortment of Dialogues, Plays, and Entertainments. 
For Hallowe’en We Have 


CREEPY HALLOWE’EN ENTERTAINMENTS . .50c HALLOWE’EN HILARITY 
HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS ..... ; HALLOWE’EN BOOK 


Be sure you have and use our new Catalogue No. ‘16. 


F. E. OSBORNE “*Sn°%::"" Calgary, Alte. 


A Message Gregg Shorthand 


To Art Teachers . Taught wherever the English 


Betore orderiag new art supplies send for Language is Spoken 


and consult our catalogue 

Students’ Oils, Water Colours and I 

Show Card Oolours, Drawing Paper, Chalks, First published in England in 1888, Gregg Short- 

Grayons: India Ink; Pencils, Brasers, etc. hand is now taught extensively im the British Isles, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, ‘Can- 


Home Crafts ada, and in 95% of the schools im the United States 
that teach shorthand. 

T'o those also intere 
as Stenallmy, 
Wood! Block Printing, L 
we shall be pleased to sen 
and illustrated eatalogus 
struetions. 


Buy Reeves’ supplies 1 your local retail rd 


StOFes, 


In Canada Gregg Shorthand and: allied commer- 
cial education publications are increasing in popu- 
year by: year, 


Special editions of all leading books prepared 
by Canadian authors, published 
and. distributed by 


ones vs The Gregg Publishing Company — 


RET. ToRonTO 2 57. Bioor Staeer, West ToRoNTO, ONT. >. 


‘tT saw your name in. the A.T.A.” 
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Literature and Life 
R. B. FORSYTH, B.A. 


What Literature Is 


ERY early in the history of the human race the 

desire to express human feelings by permanent 
means found outlet in rude carvings on caves and 
cliffs. This was the beginning of Art, but it was 
also the beginning of Literature. Prehistoric man, 
thrilled with awe and terror at the sight of some 
mastodon in those bye-gone ages, scratched rude 
lines in the shape of the animal. He felt a thing 
which he could not as yet express in words and 
turned to pictorial representation as the fitting med- 
ium of expression. 

Likewise, barbaric men, exulting in the thrill of 
victory, found expression in leaps and gestures 
which by repetition grew into rhythm. Then fol- 
lowed inarticulate sounds which timed the move- 
ments and these in turn gave place to words, moulded 
gradually into rude verse by the measures of the 
dance. And so the impulse which urges mankind to 
expression, which moves us to make others share 
our thoughts, our experience, but most of all our 
emotions, has resulted in the steady growth of a 
great world literature. It is but another name for 
Art. 

Art, then, is the expression of emotion and any 
book to be a work of Art must embody sincere emo- 
tion. But to be truly great it must be general, and 
in some degree typical of the experience of mankind 
as a body. Otherwise, if it is only what the few 
can or may experience, its appeal is limited to that 
class alone. “Mankind,” says Arlo Bates, “tests Art 
by unusual experience.” 

But the great work of fiction must go farther 
than this. Is it convincing? Has the author been 
able to make what he has written seem true to the 
imagination of the reader? Clearly, the writer must 
be in earnest himself or he cannot convince the 
reader. Some one has said that to the novelist who 
is convincing his characters are as real as the friends 
he meets. And this is true, he must live their lives, 
share their thoughts, their hopes, enter whole-heart- 
edly into their struggles. But he must be able also 
to sing the song of these lives; he must be able to 
make the reader share the throbbing of his heart. 

Great fiction, too, must deal with emotion which 
is wholesome and normal. Mankind looks to litera- 
ture for the expression of genuine strong, healthy 
human emotion. The exhilaration of joy—of the 
frenzy of grief it may be—but always the emotion 
which under given conditions would be felt by the 
healthy heart and soul. . 

It is this sanity, this truth to life which distin- 
guishes fiction of the better class from the lurid, 


over-sensational penny dreadful. Take, for example, 
Les Miserables. Side by side with Jean Valjean, the 
central character of Hugo’s masterpiece, we must 
place M. Myriel, the bishop, whose charity toward 
the fallen, whose kindness and tolerance of heart 
prompts him to give until there is nothing left. He 
is one of the world’s greatest heroes in literature— 
so benign, so kindly, so self-effacing. 

A masterpiece such as this has rightly won an 
enduring place in our literature. Morbid literature 
sees life as through a glass darkly. “It may,” to quote 
Bates, ‘‘produce a profound sensation, but it is in- 
capable of creating a permanent impression.” 

The difference of effect between books which are 
not literature and those which are, seems to be that 
while the former amuse or entertain they do not, 
like the latter, touch the deepest springs of being. 


The Approach to Literature 


Literature! What is it that we should expect it 
to give us? Entertainment? Escape from the reali- 
ties of life? ‘Not,’ says Ernest Raymond in his 
Through Literature to Life, “for adult souls 
but to have life and to have it more abundantly.” 
“Life,” says Drummond, “is conscious contact with 
environment. A tree is alive because its roots are 
in active contact with the soil.” And what is man 
but a mass of contacts, an instrument alive to count- 
less things to which lower organisms are dead. By 
far the greatest of these devices for increasing life 
is the written word whereby he sets up communi- 
cation with the master spirits, seeing with their 
eyes, hearing with their ears, thinking with their 
subtler brains. Literature, because it is the expres- 
sion of the greatest joys or sorrows of the race, _ 


makes us not only feel about more things but feel | 


more about them. It reveals the significance of one 
object after another; and with every new signifi- 
cance we are larger beings of more sympathy, more 
reverence—and above all, more alertness, more in- 
terest in the things about us. 


John Masefield, poet laureate, in his poem Car- 
goes turns the light of beauty on a tramp coasting 
vessel and shows us that even in this battered hulk 
there is something worth preserving. 

Likewise, Arnold Bennet finds in the homely old 
woman of a Paris restaurant, a suggestion of some- 
thing worth while, something that the passing of 
the years has not taken from her. 

And so it is here, there, everywhere—a little hint 
of beauty amid sordidness like the faint gleam of 
the glow worm in withered grasses. To requote Ray- 
mond, “we feel about more things.” 








But literature and reading does more than this. It 
makes us feel more about the simple, homely things 
of everyday life. The final result of this is to make 
us see significance in every single thing and, as pre- 
viously stated, the hidden beauty, too. 

Raymond, from whose Through Literature to 
Life 1 quote freely, tells us in the opening chapter 
of his book of a school master Elam, under whom he 
sat at St. Paul’s, one of the better known English 
schools. Elam he describes as a slovenly, little, 
splay-footed creature of irascible temper, an odd 
character indeed, who used to sleep with his feet on 
the desk and his bandana handkerchief over his eyes. 
Even the headmaster respected this departure from 
duty and walked out quietly so as not to disturb the 
slumberer. But odd character that Elam was, he had 
the magic gift of words, he could recreate the past 
so that the class forgot everything but the splutter- 
ing little person who could make the characters of 
fiction live before their eyes. 

“There was silence in Elam’s class-room. We sat 
back in our desks, put our hands in our pockets and 
abandoned ourselves to the restfulness of pure recipience. 
We hardly smiled when in his gathering excitement he 
stuttered for words and even spat a little over the boys 
in the front row. The clock, alas, showed us all too soon 
that the hour was spent; a vile bell jangled in the corri- 
dors and called us to Algebra and French or other such 
lifeless things. Elam came to a breathless pause and 
muttered: ‘There! People’d maintain I ought to have been 
stuffing you with those twenty lines of Ovid’.” 

And it is the author’s tribute to this master who 
led him at the age of blossoming and rapid develop- 
ment through the winding ways of literature that 
a large proportion of his pupils attained to some 
degree of prominence in literature, art and the stage. 
So much for the unconventional but effective study 
of literature. 

Fiction naturally divides itself into the two great 
fields of Romance and Realism. 

Romance lies behind everything in the world, 
everything from the largest to the smallest, from the 
sublimest to the most ridiculous. And once litera- 
ture has revealed its full message to us, and we have 
surrendered ourselves to it, all things will be flooded 
with a new interest, a new meaning. Even the print- 
ed page of the book before us has its significance. 
The Chinese invented paper a thousand years before 
it reached Europe and the compositor’s letters were 
invented by the Phoenicians who in the dim dawn 
of civilization came trading for tin in Cornish creeks. 
These letters were for them a solution of a method 
for registering trade, discarding the older Egyptian 
symbols as unsuited for keen business men. From 
the Phoenicians these letters passed to the Greeks, 
then to the Romans, modifying and adding as cir- 
cumstances demanded, and then on to the monks of 
the middle ages, laboring over their manuscripts and 
creating for us the running hand which for the 
printer of today has become the little letters of our 
script. Likewise, the language brought by Saxons 
and Vikings from Scandinavian creeks, replenished 
by the Normans and invigorated and enriched by the 
Renaissance, has been a steady, vigorous growth of 
new peoples, new ways, new modes of living. 

Over it all lingers the spirit of romance, the ro- 
mance which pervades literature and life. Romance 
turns its eyes from the brutalities of life and pro- 
vides an easy escape into a world of finer beings. 
There is a place for illusion in life. “Lift the stone 
and you shall find me; cleave the wood and there 
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am I.” It is the writer’s province to interpret this 
spirit of romance to the reader in a wholesome in- 
teresting way. 

And now to realism. In many minds, perhaps, 
there exists a distaste for this class of literature. 
Perhaps this is because we have learned to associate 
realism with the sordid things of life—murders, rob- 
beries, the yellow journals—and because it suggests 
to us all the hardness and grimness of life without 
the beauty with which the greater writers of our 
time invest the subject. 


Many lives, we know, are lived amid sordid sur- 
roundings, but this does not mean that such lives 
are of themselves unworthy of our interest or sym- 
pathy. It remains for the author of realism to in- 
terpret for us these phases of the world, the social 
order or nature as he has himself envisioned it. He 
deals with fact rather than fancy. He does not 
attempt to argue the crudities of life. But he sees 
beyond the narrower range of the character’s im- 
mediate surroundings and attempts to find something 
bigger than the plain facts of living. He is like a 
skilled translator transferring the thoughts of a 
people not readily accessible to ourselves into the 
current coin of our thought and experience. 


In the greater writing of this kind there is a sub- 
limity, a power of vision, a power of understanding 
and sympathy which the reader feels and respects. 


Thus in Sussex Gorse by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
there is unrolled the story of a tough old Sussex 
farmer’s fight with a hill whose soil he is determined 
to bring under the plough. This determination to 
conquer the hill becomes an obsession in which he 
loses everything. His family is broken up and at 
the end he is old, white and entirely alone, but the 
slopes of the hill are gay with corn and the old man, 
looking over his conquest, says in the closing words 
of the book, “I, who have lived so near to the earth 
all my life shall not now be afraid to lie in it at 
the last.” 

Realism of this kind goes deeper and farther 
than the obvious beauty of romance, and it has re- 
mained for Sheila Kaye-Smith to show us that the 
merciless obsession of this selfish farmer has in it 
the echo of something sublime. 

Another example, perhaps more familiar to most, 
is Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. Here the canvas 
is broader, the central character, Isak, more gentle 
and lovable. With his indomitable spirit he stakes 
out his claim among the virgin forests and moun- 
tains of the north, the patriarch of his race. Through 
the ups and downs of life, through the changing sea- 
sons, the gradual extension of his conquest goes for- 
ward. It is a tale of persistence and silent progress, 
of little tragedies and simple pleasures. 


There is beautiful significance in the final pic- 
ture of Isak as he walks over the fields of his con- 
quering : 

“Isak at his sowing; a stump of a man, a barge 
of a man to look at, nothing more. Clad in home- 
spun wool from his own sheep, boots from the hides 
of his own cows and calves. Sowing—and he walks 
religiously bare-headed to that work; his head is 
bald just at the top, but all the rest of him is shame- 
fully hairy. ’Tis Isak, the Margrave. A tiller of the 
ground body and soul, a worker on the ground with- 
out respite. Nothing growing there? All things 
growing there; men and beasts and fruit of the soil. 
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The evening sunlight lies on the seed that flashes 
out in an arc from his hand, and falls like a dropping 
of gold on to the ground. All is majesty and power 
—a sequence and purpose of things.” 


Elsewhere in his book Through Literature to 
Life, Ernest Raymond speaks of the joyous overplus. 
Put into simpler words, his creed is that the essence 
of life is zest and zest is good, always beautiful. In 
all living things there is a boundless excess of life 
over the needs of living. The flowering of hedge- 
rows, the songs of larks and nightingales, the romp- 
ing of children are but other forms of expression. 
These the poets sing and the novelists and others. 


Maurice Hewlett, the novelist, writes of the wis- 
dom that may be found on a mountain’s summit: 


“I got up the mountain edge and from the top saw 
the world stretch out—cornlands and forest, the river 
winding among meadowflats, and right off, like a hem 
of the sky, the moving sea, with snatches of foam, and 
large ships moving forward, outbound. And then I 
thought no more, but my heart leapt to meet the wind, 
and I ran and I ran. I felt my legs under me, I felt the 
wind buffet me, hit me on the cheek; the sun shone, the 
bees swept past me singing; and I, too, sang, shouted, 
‘World, World, I am coming!’ ”’ 


Or, again, in The Story of My Heart, Richard Jef- 
fries finds expression to the song that the blood of 
the climber sings: 


“By the time I had reached the summit I had entirely 
forgotten the petty circumstances and the annoyances of 
existence. I felt myself, myself. . . I was utterly alone 
with the sun and the earth. Lying down on the grass I 
spoke in my soul to the earth, the sun, the air, and the 
distant sea far beyond sight. . . Through the grassy 
couch there came an influence as if I could feel the great 
earth speaking to me. . . the air touched me and gave 
me something of itself. 

“I spoke to the sea—green at the rim of the earth 
and blue in deeper ocean. I desired to have its 
strength, its mystery and glory. . . I turned to the 
blue heaven over, gazing into its depth, inhaling its color 
and sweetness, . . The rich blue of the unattainable 
flower of the sky drew my soul toward it, and there it 
rested, for pure color is rest of heart. . . By all these 
I prayed. . . prayed that I might touch to the unutter- 
able existence infinitely higher than deity.” 


' The call of life is a joyous thing: and literature 
not only adds to this excess a brimming measure, 
but also refines and rarifies and spiritualizes the 
whole content, putting us into real possession of the 
happiness which should be ours. Literature fills us 
with imagination, with sympathy for life, with un- 
derstanding, with power to respond to every breeze 
of thought that blows, with eyes that can catch the 
romance, the interestingness of everything in the 
world. Only by reading and understanding the great 
writers of the world may we hope to see even in the 
smallest and ugliest things the beautiful significance 
that lies behind. Books are our servants. They are 
also our companions, imparting the fullest, deepest, 
widest, high-powered life of which we are capable. 

And this, I take it, is the function of the worth- 
while writer. 

“He wakes desires you never may forget, 

He shows you stars you never saw before. 
He makes you share with him for evermore 
The burden of the world’s divine regret. 


How wise were you to open not! And yet 
How poor if you should turn him from the door!” 
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HE question of examinations is of paramount 

importance throughout the educational world 
of today. It is a very live issue in England and 
France and the other countries of Europe. On this 
side of the water, examinations are being ar- 
raigned in almost every state of the American 
union and in almost every province of Canada. In Al- 
berta, the need for reform of the system has been 
pointed out for years by individual teachers and 
by convention speakers. The introduction of the 
unit system into secondary schools has aggravated 
the defects of the system and the Examinations 
Board of the Department of Education is now con- 
templating very definite changes. 


It was in anticipation of this keen general in- 
terest that the C. T. F., in 1928, asked the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the question at meetings 
of the Federation. The personnel of the committee 
appointed by the Alberta Executive is as follows: 
M. L. Watts, Chairman; H. B. Cartright, Secre- 
tary; Miss M. B. Moore, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mrs. M. A. Eggett and Miss L. Brydon. The first 
three members named are High School teachers in 
the City of Calgary; the other members represent 
Public School teachers of the Province. Miss Mary 
R. Crawford, the A.T.A. representative on the 
University Matriculation and High School Exam- 
inations Board of the Province, and Mr. C. O. 
Hicks, the A.T.A. representative on the Curriculum 
Committee of the Department of Education, were 
recently co-opted on the Committee. The group 
is thus in touch not only with the teaching body 
but with the Department of Education as well. 


There are two possible functions which this 
committee may perform: in the first place it may 
carry out a scientific investigation of examinations; 
in the second place it may act as a clearing house 
for discussion on the subject of examinations, keep 
in touch with investigations being carried on in 
this subject elsewhere, present to the teachers 
what information it gathers, and perhaps direct 
publicity in case of political necessity. 


No attempt has been made so far to perform 
the first mentioned function. Such an investigation 
could be made adequately only by a body of men 
and women who are specially trained in educa- 
tional psychology and who have at their disposal 
special library facilities, sufficient funds, and free 
time to devote to the work. 


With regard to the second point, some progress 
has been made. Contact has been established with 
the National Education Association of the United 
States, the Bureau of Education at Washington, and 
the National Education Fellowship, an international 
organization of the world’s leading educators. This 
latter is by far the most fruitful source of informa- 
tion yet discovered. At its last conference, held at 
Elsinore, Denmark, in August, 1929, an Internation- 
al Examinations Enquiry Committee was appointed, 
with Dr. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore College, Penn- 
sylvania, as Chairman, and Miss Dorothy Halbach, 
of London, as Secretary. This committee was in- 
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structed to investigate the question of examina- 
tions and bring in an interim report in 1932. The 
Conference was strongly critical of the existing 
examination systems, many representatives feeling 
that any real educational advances will be difficult 
if not impossible until existing examination sys- 
tems are abolished or reformed. It was freely 
admitted that conditions differ widely in the dif- 
ferent countries, and that no single scheme can 
be applied to all. But in general, the Conference 
found itself able to agree on a number of prin- 
ciples which are published at the conclusion of this 
summary under the caption, “The Present Status 
of Examinations.” 

The Alberta Committee is now making an 
effort to bring this question of examinations to the 
attention of the teachers of the province. It solic- 
ited from Mr. G. M. Dunlop of the Edmonton Nor- 
mal School the two articles which appeared in the 
July-August and September issues of this maga- 
zine on the question of Objective Tests. Teachers 
should preserve these two copies of the magazine 
for purposes of reference. It is the hope of the 
committee that the teachers will use the columns 
of the A.T.A. as a forum for discussion on the topic 
of objective testing. 

The committee is also dealing with the most 
urgent question of the moment, namely, the wis- 
dom of eliminating Departmental Examinations 
for the units of the first two years of High 
School. work. Alberta is the most examined 
province of the Dominion. In every other 
province some measure of authority is vested 
in the teachers in the matter of promoting pupils 
in the Secondary Schools from Grade IX to X, and 
from Grade X to XI. In Alberta alone there is a 
Departmental Examination for every student in 
every year of the High School course. The admin- 
istration of these examinations has become cum- 
bersome and the cost to the pupils is heavy. These 
two considerations, as well as a number of reasons 
of an educational nature, have led to the sugges- 
tion that Departmental Examinations should be 
eliminated for the units of the first two years. The 
problem, of course, is how to vest final authority 
for examinations in the teacher and at the same 
time maintain a uniformly high standard. The 
two outstanding suggestions offered are the con- 
fining of the privilege of promotion by the staff to 
accredited schools and the increasing of the staff 
of high school inspectors. 

This question of the elimination of department- 
al examinations is one on which teachers should 
express an opinion. The committee is now carrying 
out an enquiry among the members of the A.T.A. 
by submitting a questionnaire. The replies should 
give a fair basis for estimating the opinions of the 
organized teachers of Alberta. 


The committee presented to the C.T.F. an in- 
terim report upon examinations and urged upon 
the Federation the desirability of co-operative 
action on the part of the teachers of Canada. The 
following excerpt from the conclusion of the re- 
port sets forth the convictions of the committee 
ane the recommendations made by it to the 
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“Tt is of major importance that decisions in this matter 
should be made not on grounds of political or economic ex- 
pediency, but on sound educational principles. Nor should 
the teachers permit their personal interests to affect their 


decisions. The pupil is the chief factor in the educational 
process and if his interests demand that authority for pro- 
motion be vested in the teacher then the teacher must assume 
the responsibility and work through his professional organi- 
zation to make his tenure secure, so that he may perform 
his functions without fear or favor. To these ends all teach- 
ers in Canada should co-operate. Those who have had ex- 
perience with either a limited or a wholesale system of pro- 
motion within the school can doubtless contribute informa- 
tion which will assist the teachers of each province in decid- 
ing what will best meet the educational needs of their own 
section of the country. 

“Therefore we recommend: 

(1) The establishment of communication with all the 
provinces of Canada. To this end, we submit that a Com- 
mittee on Examinations should be appointed by the teachers’ 
organization of each province. This committee should con- 
duct a provincial survey on the question of examinations and 
report its findings to the C.T.F. Committee. It should also 
report regularly on the problems and discussions which arise 
from time to time in regard to examinations. 

(2) That the National Research Council of Canada be im- 
portuned to allocate a grant for the purpose of research into 
the question of examinations throughout the Dominion of 
Canada.” 


Conclusions of the Elsinore Conference 
The Present Status of Examinations— 


Existing examination systems seriously interfere with 
educational progress in many countries. 


Need for Enquiry— 

Careful, scientific enquiry into the examination system is 
necessary. We commend particularly the beginnings made 
in England by the New Education Fellowship in co-operation 
with the teachers’ organizations, and we urge the Executive 
Committee to bring together and make known the results of 
such enquiries throughout the world. The suggestion of Sir 
Michael Sadler that in England the Government or some cor- 
poration appoint a Commissioner for a term of years to en- 
quire into workings of the examination system would seem 
to be appropriate in principle for many if not all of the 
countries represented at this Conference. 


Teachers and Examinations— 

The positive educational contribution of the individual 
teacher needs to be carefully considered in any reform of 
the examination system, especially as affecting younger chil- 
dren. Modern school administrators recognize that improve- 
ment in education depends largely upon the increase in the 
number and influence of competent, resourceful, devoted 
teachers who understand the needs and abilities of children. 


Experience indicates that a rigid, mechanistic type of external . 


examining and supervision interferes seriously with good 
teaching. As the responsible persons in closest contact with 
children and youth, the teachers should take an active part, 
both as individuals and in their corporate capacity, in exam- 
ination procedure and reform, co-operating with other bodies 
in the community vitally concerned, 


Possible Scope of the Enquiries— 

With respect to the enquiries herein suggested, they 
should take into account: (1) a newer philosophy and method 
in education; (2) the expanding program of publicity-sup- 
ported education in the various countries; (3) the changing 
curriculum; (4) the more recent developments in psychology, 
particularly available evidence on the emotional effects of 
the present examination system; (5) the practical experience 
in pioneer schools in different countries; (6) the scientific 
measurement movement with its efforts in behalf of new- 
type examinations, the proper and improper uses of “intelli- 
gence tests,” achievement tests in skill and information, and 
devices for measuring other than academic qualities. 


Examinations and the Adolescent Period— 

The nations are more and more tending towards protec- 
tion and education of children and youth up to 18 years of 
age for all the population, rather than for a selected few. 
For this reason an examination should not be the determin- 
ing factor in the question of providing further education for 
children and youth after the first five or six years of school- 
ing or at any other period in adolescence. Instead, a normal 
progress into secondary education should be provided for all 
children, the determining factor as to the kind of education 
to be the needs and capacities of the individual and the re- 
quirements of society. The imposition of an examination by 
a university or any other institution upon pupils not pro- 
ceeding to the institution concerned is to be deprecated. 
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Admission to University Study— 

As to examinations tor entrance to universities and higher 
technical institutions, it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
devise more adequate methods of selection than we now 
have. University and other authorities should give careful 
consideration to the body of recent evidence indicating the 
unreliability, for determining intellectual fitness, of the tra- 
ditional examination alone, and the desirability of taking 
into account other measures of the candidate’s ability to profit 
by university study, such as the judgment of the teachers 
and the record of school work. Experiments that have been 
made in practically unrestricted admission to university study 
in several countries should also be examined for the light 
they may throw on the whole problem. 

New Schools and Examinations— 

Those interested in the New Education are especially con- 
cerned with the examination question, not because they neces- 
sarily object to adequate testing of their results, but because 
they recognize that a fixed examination system based as it 
almost inevitably is upon a rigid older curriculum and 
method, discourages the effort in behalf of a new curriculum 
and a creative, spiritual, active, responsible approach which 
is the special contribution of the New Education and is the 
greatest single need of education today. 





Srience aud Art 


(By Courtesy of Dr. SHELDON, University of 
Alberta) 


F to lead the way and to bid life follow is the 

distinctive character of the greatest art, what art 
can be so great as science? A Newton, a Faraday, 
or a Maxwell conceives a theory and Life adapts 
itself for all time to the laws which it predicts; by 
the force of his imagination he creates no passing 
fashion, but the permanent structure of the world. 
He is no puny creature closely bound by the laws 
of time and sense; he is the creator who lays down 
those laws; verily the winds and the waves obey 
him. 

Of course such powers are not given to all who 
pursue science. There are degrees of scientific as of 
artistic imagination. But the least of us can share 
in some small measure these achievements. A man 
need not abandon all pretensions to the proud title 
of artist because he could not design the Parthenon 
or write the Fifth Symphony. Most of us who have 
attempted to advance science have had our all too 
brief and passing moments of inspiration; we have 
added a single brick to the mighty structure or fin- 
ished some corner which the master in his impetu- 
osity has overlooked. And though our tiny efforts 
rightly pass almost unnoticed by the rest of man- 
kind, they have a value for ourselves beyond what we 
can tell; one instant we have stood with the great 
ones of the earth and shared their glory. Even if 
nothing as yet has stirred in us the creator’s joy, we 
can appreciate the success of others. Nobody who 
has any portion of the scientific spirit can fail to 
remember times when he has thrilled to a new dis- 
covery as if it were his own. He has greeted a new 
theory with the passionate exclamation: “It must be 
true!” He has felt that its eternal value is beyond all 
reasoning, that it is to be defended, if need be, not 
by the cold-blooded methods of the laboratory or the 
soulless processes of formal logic, but, like the honor 
of a friend, by simple affirmation and eloquent 
appeal. The mood will and should pass; the imper- 
sonal enquiry must be made before the new ideas can 
be admitted to our complete confidence. But in that 
one moment we have known the real meaning of 
science, we have experienced its highest value; unless 





such knowledge and such experience were possible, 
science would be without meaning and therefore 
without truth. 
NORMAN R. CAMPBELL, 
Physics, The Elements. 





Loral News 


VILNA LOCAL 

A meeting of the Vilna Local was held on Sep- 
tember 13th for the purpose of electing new officers. 
The following officers were elected: 

Honorary President, Inspector Gibault. 

President, Mr. L. A. McCaugherty. 

Vice-President, Mr. O’Connor. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. Kendrew. 

Press Representative, Miss B. E. A. Melin. 


Plans for the coming year were discussed and it 
was decided to extend an invitation to Mr. Gibault 
to address the Local at his earliest convenience. 

Meetings are to be held every second Saturday 
in the month and the teachers of the surrounding 
districts are cordially invited to attend. 


HOLDEN 

On Saturday, September 20th, the teachers of 
the Holden and surrounding districts met to or- 
ganize a Local Alliance. There were nine teach- 
ers present and we hope to have more at our next 
meeting, October 11th. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. O. P. Thomas, principal, Holden school, Hol- 
den; Vice-President, Mr. Francis J. Condon, Unity 
S.D., Holden; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Isabella 
C. Briggs, Holden S.D.; Press Correspondent, Miss 
M. Ronola MacPherson, Holden S.D. 

After a discussion re programs the following 
subjects were suggested: Busy Work, English, 
Psychology, History, Art, Timetables, Oral Read- 
ing. 

The matter of securing a speaker for each 
meeting on above named subjects was left to the 
Executive. 

On motion it was agreed to hold meetings on 
the second and fourth Saturday of each month 
at 2:30 p.m. 


DRUMHELLER 


The Drumheller Local held a luncheon, fol- 
lowed by a business meeting, at the White House 
on Saturday, September 2ist. 

There were nine members present. It was de- 
cided to adopt a definite constitution, the Execu- 
tive to consider the drawing up of same and pre- 
senting it to the members on October 18th, at the 
next meeting. 

Principal L. Heywood gave a brief account of 
the matters discussed at the Provincial Executive 
meeting, and said he was getting a good insight 
into the work. 

All are glad to hear that the Pension Scheme 
is still a vital question, and hopes are strong for 
its being carried on. 

The Sports Committee arranged for an even- 
ing of Miniature Golf to be enjoyed by the staff on 
Tuesday, weather permitting. 

Soft Ball was much enjoyed earlier in the 
season. 
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LETHBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOL LOCAL 


The Lethbridge Public School Local opened a 
promising new year by their first meeting, called on 
September 10th at Central School. The large at- 
tendance of old members and several visitors from 
both the High and Separate School staffs, whom 
we hope to soon welcome as new members, is suffi- 
cient proof of a general enthusiastic spirit. The 
regular business was despatched and committees 
appointed to supervise the work of the Alliance 
at the fall convention and to arrange for a mem- 
bership drive at that time. A dainty lunch served 
by the executive preceded this very satisfactory 


TURNER VALLEY 

The Turner Valley Local has reorganized for 
another year, with the following officers: 

President, Mr. Gould. 
Vice-President, Mr. Ballard 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Baillie 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Lineham. 
There were twelve members present. Meetings 


will be held twice each month. Exact dates of meet- 
ings will be announced later. Visitors will be cor- 


meeting. dially welcomed. 
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English-Speaking Union: Its Origin and Its Objectives 


By A. E. JOHNS, Secretary, London, England. 





T is a commonplace that good-fellowship between 
the English-speaking peoples is the foundation- 
stone of the future of the world, its peace, security 
and progress. On that point all classes and creeds 





Dartmouth House, Home of the English-Speaking Union, London, England. 


are agreed. Yet the need for a world-wide agency 
actively promoting a closer friendship and under- 
standing between the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the United States un- 
doubtedly exists. The disruptive influences 
which are constantly at work can only be de- 
feated by the individual Briton, Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealander, South African, 
Newfoundlander, and citizen of the United 
States getting to know one another better 
and appreciating each other’s qualities; by 
emphasizing on every possible occasion their 
common heritage in language, laws, tradi- 
tions and ideals, and the great part they 
have to play in the reconstruction of the 
world on lines of orderly progress. 

It was with these objects—“To draw to- 
gether in the bond of comradeship the 
English-speaking peoples of the world”— 
working through the individual on every 
side of the seven seas, that the English- 
Speaking Union was formed in 1918, 
by Mr. John Evelyn Wrench and a group of 
friends representing the United States, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Australia and 
the British West Indies. The society aims 
at no formal alliances, it has nothing to do 
with governments. It is simply an attempt, 
non-sectarian, non-political, non-partisan, 
to promote, by every means in its power, good-fel- 
lowship between the British and American peoples. 
Membership is open to citizens of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and of the United States of 
America, and to men and women alike. Since its 


founding, the movement has become in a few years 
a world-wide organization, acting through two main 
agencies, the English-Speaking Union of the Brit- 
ish Empire and the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States. 

The English-Speaking Union of the 
British Empire has a membership of nearly 
12,000 and has its headquarters in London 
at Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, W. 1. Its President is 
Lord Balfour, and Lord Reading is the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Dartmouth House is the first of the chain of 
club-houses round the world which the origi- 
nal founders of the English-Speaking Union 
visualized. To members in Great Britain it 
offers most of the facilities of a first-class 
club, with dining rooms, reception rooms and 
bedrooms, and information and _ travel 
bureau. To visiting members from overseas 
it is no less their own—a personal posses- 
sion. There are branches of the organization 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, Oxford, Southamp- 
ton, Chester, Edinburgh, Manchester, Nor- 
wick, Exeter, Bath, Winchester and Cardiff, 
while overseas there are flourishing branches 
in Australia at Melbourne, Sydney and Ade- 
laide, and a Headquarters Executive Branch 
at Wellington in New Zealand. 

The English-Speaking Union of the United 
States is an autonomous society, parallel and inde- 
pendent, officered by American citizens only, form- 
ulating its own policy and conducting its own affairs 
under the Presidency of the Hon. John W. Davis, 





Long Drawing Room—Dartmouth House. 


formerly American Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. Since the establishment of its headquarters 
at 19 West 44th Street, New York, the movement 
has spread right across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes 
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to the Gulf of Mexico, until there are now 40 
branches in existence, with a total membership of 
over 19,000. 

There is the closest possible co-operation between 
the sister-societies, and fresh vitality and vigour is 
every day being infused into the movement by per- 
sonal intercourse between individual members. 
Letters of introduction are being given every week 
to British members visiting various parts of the 
United States. Canadians, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, are constantly being welcomed in American 
cities. American travellers are being hospitably en- 
tertained in Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide or Wel- 
lington. In the summer of 1929, over eight thousand 
American and Dominion visitors were received at 
Dartmouth House, and it can be safely said that not 
one of those visitors went away without some per- 
sonal expression of kind and friendly interest. 


The value and influence of personal intercourse 
was early realized, and the Common Interests Com- 
mittee in London, since its inception by the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton in 1920, is successfully carry- 
ing out its plans for drawing the peoples of the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States of America into 
closer understanding through their common inter- 
ests in work and play. Believing that a common in- 
terest is a natural bond of understanding between 
two peoples, the Committee exists to place visiting 
members in touch with British members interested 
in the same subject, and offers them special facilities 
for seeing what is likely to be of most interest to 
them in British life. Thus, professors and students 
are: helped to obtain access to original documents 
and material required in the pursuit of their studies. 
Members of horticultural societies are enabled to 
visit some of the loveliest gardens in England, Scot- 
land or Ireland, sometimes large estates, sometimes 
little cottage gardens. Social workers are placed in 
touch with settlements, juvenile courts and welfare 
centres. Craft workers are given introductions to 
British members working in embroidery, enamelling, 
illuminating, leather work, pottery, etc. Arrange- 
ments are made for architects and interior decora- 
tors to visit interesting houses of the period in which 
they are specially interested, whether they be old 
Tudor manor houses, Jacobean or Georgian man- 
sions, or workmen’s cottages in the most modern 
garden-city estate. Common Interests Committees 
have also been established in the United States at 
Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco, in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and in other centres. 


The link between the world-wide membership of 
the English-Speaking Union is the monthly maga- 
zine, The Landmark. Published by the British 
society, it consists of 96 pages and upwards, fully 
illustrated, and is sent every month to each subscrib- 
ing member of the sister-societies throughout the 
world. Its contributors include many of the out- 
standing figures in British-American life, and it 
should, in years to come, hold an unique position in 
international journalism—that of a British-Ameri- 
can magazine determined to discuss in a frank and 
open manner the common problems of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

The success of an organization like the English- 
Speaking Union very largely depends on the broad- 
ness of its base, and more and more attention is 
being devoted every year to the purely educational 
aspect of the work by the Education Committee 
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under the Chairmanship of Professor Winifred Cul- 
lis, co-operating with the Education Committee in 
New York. Believing that a teacher is one of the 
best conductors of knowledge, and so of understand- 
ing, between two nations, the Committee has set it- 
self the task of stimulating interest in British- 
American affairs among all grades of teachers— 
university, secondary and elementary—both men 
and women. 

The Committee is a strong one, with representa- 
tives officially appointed to it by the following organ- 
izations: The Association of Assistant Masters; the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses; the Association 
of Directors and Secretaries for Education; the As- 
sociation of Head Masters; the Association of Head 
Mistresses; the Association of Head Mistresses of 
Recognized Private Schools; the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects; the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions; the Association 
of University Women Teachers; the Association of 
Women Science Teachers; the British Federation of 
University Women; the Educational Institute of 
Scotland; the Headmasters’ Conference; the Incor- 
porated Association of Preparatory Schools; the In- 
dependent Schools Association; the Parents’ Na- 
tional Educational Union; the National Special 
Schools’ Union; and the National Union of Teachers. 

One of the most important activities of the Com- 
mittee is the arrangement of the interchange of 
salaried appointments between schoolmasters or 
schoolmistresses in British and American schools, 
between teachers in special schools, and between 
lecturers in Domestic Science, Training Colleges, etc. 
These “exchanges” last for one year, and enable the 
teachers to gain practical experience of the working 
of the educational system of the country they are 
visiting. 

In furtherance of their policy of encouraging 
British teachers to visit the United States of Ameri- 
ca, the Committee each year offers, scholarships to 
women teachers. The Walter Hines Page Scholar- 
ships enable the holders to spend their summer 
vacations in America as the guests of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States; while two 
scholarships kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Committee by the Chautauqua Institution, enable two 
teachers every year to attend the great six weeks’ 
Summer School at Chautauqua in the State of New 
York, after which the holders visit Canada, staying 
at Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. 

While these teachers are in America, the Com- 
mittee in England has the pleasure of welcoming 
special American visitors on similar lines, and 
throughout the year, American and Dominion teach- 
ers wishing to study British educational methods are 
placed in touch with universities, schools and train- 
ing colleges. 

With such a record in the past, the future can be 
faced with unabated confidence, and the English- 
Speaking Union will continue to pledge itself to pro- 
mote by every means in its power a good under- 
standing between the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations ‘and the United States of 
America, believing that the peace of the world and 
the progress of mankind can be largely helped by 
the unity in purpose of the English-Speaking 
democracies. 

The present membership of the English-Speaking 
Union in Canada is. counted only in hundreds, and 
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we look confidently to the time when it will be meas- 
ured in thousands. The annual subscription in Can- 
ada is five dollars and includes The Landmark and 
full branch facilities in the United States and Great 
Britain as well as one month’s use of Dartmouth 
House when in London. Enquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, The English-Speaking 
Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.I. 


A CORRECTION 


We regret that through an error the phrase 
“principles of correct spelling pedagogy” ap- 
peared in the article headed “C.T.F. Convention 
Impressions,” by Mr. M. W. Brock of Calgary, in 
the September issue. Mr. Brock is in no way re- 
sponsible for the words qualifying pedagogy. 


Che World Outside 


Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


J. D. FERGUSON, B.A. 
Director Current Events’ Committee 


Miss R. J. CouTtTs 





THE BONDS OF EMPIRE 


Empire Games—Writers of Constitutional His- 
tory claim that the perpetuation of the British 
Empire depends to a large extent upon the main- 
taining and perfecting of certain bonds among its 
component parts. These bonds are classified as 
those of sentiment, interest and constitutional 
usage. It now seems fairly certain that the year 
1930 is destined to make a very worthwhile con- 
tribution towards establishing new bonds and 
strengthening the old. 

Noteworthy among the newer bonds was the 
holding of the first Empire games in the City of 
Hamilton during the third week of August. It was 
fitting that this city should have this honor since the 
idea originated with one of its outstanding sports- 
men. It received the hearty support it merited, 
representatives being present from Great Britain, 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, 
British Guiana and Ireland. The programme of 
competitive sport in the nature and variety of 
events resembled closely that of an Internationa! 
Olympic, and the keenness of the competition was 
evidenced by the number of records that were 
equalled and broken. While England, Canada and 
South Africa respectively secured the greatest 
number of awards no competing unit failed to 
register on the score sheet. 

The meet was voted a complete success and 
was very favorably commented upon by the British 
Press as marking a new era in our inter-Empire 
relationships. In order that its benefits might be 
continuous a British Empire Sports Federation was 
organized to consist of three representatives from 
each country in the Commonwealth with head- 
quarters in London, England. 

The new organization will foster little Olym- 
pics each four years and South Africa was selected 
as the scene of the next Empire meet in 1934. 
Among the advantages of such an organization 
might be included: (1) A stimulus to the spirit of 
good fellowship since, however the awards are dis- 
tributed, they still remain within the family. (2) 
Accurate records can be kept and these will serve 
as incentives to further effort. (3) Since the meet 
occurs in the mid-interval between the Internation- 
al Olympics it will help to sustain interest in these 
and help to bring out worthy competitors for them. 
(4) It will also help to consolidate Empire opinion 
on the rules and regulations of sport, so that the 


combined judgment will have greater weight in 
international conferences. 

When we recall the great contribution of the 
ancient Olympic games in establishing a unity of 
interest among the different branches of the early 
Greeks we can see the possibilities in this new bond 
of Empire. 

Empire Press Service—To Canada credit is 
likewise due for attempting to establish a further 
bond when her delegates to the recent Empire 
Press Union in London succeeded in having a reso- 
lution passed for the creation of a co-operative 
news gathering service for the Empire modeled 
along the lines of the Canadian Press service. This 
idea is equally deserving of support for it is evi- 
dent that if we are to secure the necessary co- 
operation, the citizens of each Dominion -will have 
to be more conversant with the political and eco- 
nomic problems of the others. Moreover, it would 
also enable the public to follow more intelligently 
the discussions of the Imperial Conferences and 
they would thus be much better prepared to deal 
with the resolutions brought home to them by their 
representatives at these conferences. 


Canadian Bar Association Convention—Fur- 
ther points of contact were established by two im- 
portant professional conventions held during 
August. The Canadian Bar Association, to which 
Great Britain sent a number of her most distin- 
guished jurists, met in Toronto. The speeches at 
the closing banquet emphasized the unifying in- 
fluences (1) of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as an Empire court; (2) of the Union Jack 
as a common flag; (3) of the position of the sov- 
ereign as the keystone in the arch of Empire. 

Visit of British Doctors—The British Medical 
Association, including the most renowned physi- 
cians and surgeons of the British Empire, met in 
Winnipeg. In the discussions of ways and means 
for curing or ameliorating humanity’s ills stress 
was placed by the visiting delegates on the ancient 
virtues of regular work, plain diet and absence of 
indulgence in extremes of any kind. A somewhat 
caustic criticism was voiced against the present- 
day health and diet fads which was regarded by 
some as a timely corrective to American tenden- 
cies. 

Coming Imperial Conferences—During Octo- 
ber there is meeting in the City of London an im- 
portant Economic Conference and the regular 
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Imperial Conference. Preparation was made 
for the former by a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce earlier in the year representative of 
business interests throughout the Empire, when 
careful consideration was given to numerous eco- 
nomic problems. 

The present conference is expected to mark 
an epoch in inter-Imperial economic relationships, 
(1) because more and more it is realized that per- 
manency depends upon economic as well as politi- 
cal adjustments, (2) because Great Britain is at a 
critical stage where she is forced to choose be- 
tween closer Empire trade or to identify herself 
economically with the united states of continental 
Europe, (3) because of the two well-defined and 
divergent opinions as to the relative merits of a 
free trade and a protection policy, (4) because of 
the peculiar interest the conference has for Can- 
ada due to the failure to dispose of her surplus 
wheat in British markets. 

Although the British Empire is potentially the 
most powerful organization, economically, of all 
history, she has failed to realize this advantage so 
far, due to lack of comprehensive and co-ordinated 
trade policy among its individual and wide-flung 
units. An illustration of this is that while Great 
Britain imported £116,000,000 worth of bacon, 
butter and eggs in 1929 only a mere fraction of 
this was supplied within the Empire. This indi- 
cates that much remains to be accomplished in 
adjusting the agricultural surpluses in the Domin- 
ions and the manufacturing surpluses in the Moth- 
erland. It has been suggested that some central 
co-operative agency be established to function in 
the nature of a clearing house. 

The 1926 Imperial Conference was noted for 
its epoch-making pronouncement upon the equal- 
ity of status of Great Britain and the overseas 
Dominions. A wealth of discussion, giving rise to 
a great variety of interpretations, followed this 
pronouncement. The final interpretation seemed 
to be that it was the statement of an ideal rather 
than an actual relationship. Nevertheless, it is 
thought that steps will be taken at the present 
conference to harmonize more completely the 
practice with the theory. 

The conference will also have under considera- 
tion the situation in India—one of the Empire’s 
major problems. The Simon Commission appointed 
to investigate and report upon the present Diarchy 
form of government have pronounced it a failure. 
They have suggested as an alternative a federation 
providing machinery for an evolutionary develop- 
ment from within, towards Dominion status. Also, 
South Africa is seeking for the greater assurance 
of her right to succeed. These, and other prob- 
lems, are sufficient to test the calibre of the 
Empire’s statesmen, for, in their hands rests the 
destiny of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Random Notes 


W. T. R. 
“'WARE EVOLUTION 


EFORE we have had time to forget the furore 
occasioned by the trial of Scoopes, the quondam 
standard bearer of the evolution-in-the-schools fore- 
es in the United States, along comes a news item 
which informs us that a battle between evolutionists 
and anti-evolutionists is being waged in New Zea- 
land. This fight had its origin in a new Syllabus 
of Instruction issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion. In that part of the syllabus which deals with 
Elementary Science the following is to be found: 
“The scheme should provide for progressive treat- 
ment of the subject as the pupils advance in their 
school life, and in the higher classes the pupils 
should gain some definite ideas of the principle of 
evolution.” The leading anti-evolutionists of New 
Zealand have marshalled their forces and formed an 
anti-evolution league. University professors, fight- 
ing vigorously on the other side, are stimulating in- 
terest by their violent attacks on their opponents. 

The anti-evolutionists are, of course, opposed to 
the introduction into the school of instruction in 
evolution of any form. The use of the word “prin- 
ciple,” denoting as it does “a general truth, a fun- 
damental law” is, however, especially objectionable 
to them. As a matter of fact, scientists of the fore- 
most rank among the evolutionists no longer refer 
to evolution as a principle. Discarding also the 
term “theory,” they now speak of evolution as “an 
act of faith” or as being “based on faith alone.” 
On the other hand, the out-and-out opponents of 
evolution refer to it as “scientific superstition,” that 
is, scientific belief not founded upon fact. 

But let the scientists speak for themselves. In 
one of the latest books on evolution, Professor J. 
Graham Kerr, of Glasgow University, a prominent 
evolutionist, says: “What do we know regarding the 
evolutionary past and probable future of Man? 
There we have one of the most absorbingly interest- 
ing questions connected with evolution. The scrap- 
piness of the answer is apt to be disappointing. but 
we must bear in mind that such scrappiness applies 
to all evolutionary knowledge. What we actually 
know is restricted to mere fragments which, fas- 
cinatingly interesting as they are, seem almost 
ridiculous in comparison with what remains un- 
known.” 

It is bad enough to be compelled to base scientific 
belief on fragmentary “evidence”; it is worse to 
wilfully misinterpret that “evidence.” I refer io 
the manner in which many scientists juggle with 
fossils in order to make them fit in with pre-con- 
ceived ideas. But read what this professor says: 
“Palaeontological knowledge regarding man’s past 
is still of the most fragmentary kind. Each ad- 
ditional scrap becomes the subject of a voluminous 
literature and the basis of an edifice of speculation 
out of all proportion to the foundation upon which 


it rests, and not infrequently constructed in com- - 


plete defiance of the accepted canons of morphologi- 
cal argument. No doubt this is quite understand- 
able in view of the intense interest of the subject, 
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but the serious student of evolution must step very 
warily when he enters this field.” 


_ Now read what the professor has to say regard- 
ing the time when that creation of monistic imagina- 
tion, primitive man, made his appearance: “Still 
less is it justifiable to'suggest a probable date for 
man’s appearance on the earth. Statements involv- 
ing periods of time reckoned in hundreds of thous- 
ands or millions of years are frequently made, but, 
like other attempts at the numerical expression of 
evolutionary time, they are not to be regarded of 
scientific value.” 


Another evolutionist, Professor D. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., speaking before the British Association, said: 
“We can no longer enjoy the comfortable assurance 
which once satisfied so many of us that the main 
problem has been solved. The great growth of our 
knowledge of genetic constitution derived from 
Mendelian experiments, so far from clearing up the 
question of the origin of species, has only shown 
that our old Darwinian conceptions are unproven, 
and that all is again in the melting-pot. Is evolution, 
then, not a scientific fact? No, it is not. It is an 
act of faith.” 


Professor L. S. Moore in his lectures on the 
“Dogma of Evolution” delivered at the Princeton 
University said: “The more one studied palaeon- 
tology, the more certain one becomes that evolution 
is based on faith alone.” 


In the following paragraph Professor Keyser, 
writing in the S. S. Times, accurately sums up the 
position: “The theory of evolution, so popular for a 
time, is passing through the acid test. It has been 
put on the defensive. And there are signs that the 
more scientific advocates of evolution are weaken- 
ing. Many quotations that are fatal to the theory 
might be given. When leading scientists like Bateson 
declare that evolution, failing to be scientifically 
validated, must be accepted ‘by faith,’ it is evident 
that the whole theory is in a precarious state, and 
cannot properly be called by the name of science.” 


This professor says further: “There is_ the 
charge that the opponents of the theory are unable 
to understand what evolution is; that they are ‘not 
scientists,’ not specialists in that department of 
knowledge. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, for in- 
stance, was scoffed at as ‘ignorant’ of science. 
But if evolution is so recondite a subject, one 
wonders how the grammar grade and high school 
pupils to whom the theory is being taught today are 
able to comprehend it. Professor Van Loon’s books, 
Ancient Man and The Story of Mankind, were writ- 
ten for the express purpose of teaching the grammar 
school pupils the evolutionary theory of the origin 
and development of the world and man. Dr. Kath- 
arine E. Dapp, of the University of Chicago, has 
issued four volumes for quite young pupils, the idea 
being to innoculate them, even during the fairyland 
age, with the evolutionary conception. If mature 
men and women cannot understand the theory, how 
can these young children understand it? Moreover, 
if evolution is so difficult to comprehend, why are its 
champions making such a strenuous effort to pop- 
ularize it in books, magazines and Sunday news- 
papers? . It seems that, in the estimation 
of the evolutionists, only those who accept the theory 
are capable of understanding it, while the rest are 
afflicted with mental impotence.” 
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As a last word, it is worth while quoting the 
following statement of the late Sir J. W. Dawson, 
president of McGill University, a great authority 
and a great man: “I know nothing of the origin of 


‘man, except what I am told in the Scriptures—that 


God created him. I do not know anything more 
than that, and I do not know of any one who does.” 


“SHALL” AND “WILL” 
W. H. S. 


N the Grade VIII Composition and Grammar 
paper of this year the most poorly answered 
question was this: “What are the rules for the use of 
‘shall’ and ‘will’? Illustrate by the use of sentences.” 
Answers varied greatly. A common one was the 
statement of the rules as given in the text, but with 
a sad misuse of the words in sentences. Often 
merely a set of sentences was given employing the 
words but with no indication as to the use, deter- 
mination or simple futurity. Most to be noted, how- 
ever, is that the examples given, such as “I will go 
to town,” are those used daily by mother and father, 
teacher, inspector, and by the marker even as he 
draws his pencil through the offending sentence. 
The pupil says for simple futurity, “I will go to 
town,” and the examiner says, without the least 
thought of determination, “I will give him zero.” 

It appears that we are trying to keep alive a 
form of expression no longer found useful, and ex- 
pending on it a great deal of effort. This may be 
another of those cases which lead the school into 
the criticism of preserving relics of the past which 
have outworn their usefulness. 

There is certainly nothing wrong with keeping a 
grammatical structure if justification can be found 
for it, but shall and will, working at cross-purposes 
to one another seem to have few supporters in 
actual practice. Good speech should be promoted 
but to most it sounds artificial and forced to say, “‘I 
‘shall’ go to town.” 

There is, perhaps, a legitimate place for two 
future auxiliaries, one to express simple futurity, 
and the other determination, but the present system 
with the change of function in different persons de- 
feats the end. The feeling of determination is lost 
by the time one decides whether shall or will has 
the approval of the will. If shall expressed simple 
futurity and will determination in all persons, 
they would not be found so troublesome. This 
is not a serious suggestion. It is too late now, but 
might have been thought of by our early progen- 
itors as a benefaction to the English-speaking 
world. 

At any rate the present situation seems to be that 
we continue to wonder whether we shall say “‘we 
will” or “we shall” when we mean “we will,” or 
that “they will” or “they shall” when we mean 
“they shall.” Personally, I expect I shall say “I 
will” unless I become determined to be more correct 
in which case I will say “I shall.” 


Are You in Good Standing? 
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Nobody's Business 
A. J. H. POWELL, B.A. 





oe attempt to climb an obstacle or to achieve 
progress by pulling at one’s bootstraps is gen- 
erally rightly admitted to be an act of folly. We 
realize that if ground is to be covered, those mem- 
bers which are effectively in contact with the 
ground must make some ambulatory movements. 
We would not laugh if the hands, instead of pull- 
ing on the bootstraps, were planted on the ground 
or took a good grasp on the cliff and assisted the 
ascent. We would not laugh even if the creature, 
upon the utter default of the feet, reared him- 
self upon his hands and walked that way. There 
would be, in both cases, a due recognition of the 
part played by the ground as fulcrum in the 
mechanics of locomotion. 

The essential absurdity of the Wise Man of 
Gotham is that his head discharges his feet from 
their job and tries to delegate their work to other 
members which are immediately dependent on the 
feet for the chance to function at all. 

It is often said in criticism of social reform 
movements (and it has been said of our education- 
al leaders) that ‘“‘they are trying to hoist them- 
selves by the bootstraps.” Such a comment on 
educational reform means—what? It may imply 
any of three conditions: 

1. That the head is distrustful of the efficiency 
of the feet, and prefers to delegate the bus- 
iness of locomotion to the hands. 

2. That the hands, bidden by the head, have 
gained a hold upon the feet which stultifies 
every attempt they may make to move. 

3. That the feet, to the great embarrassment 
of the head, are perversely and incorrigibly 
disinclined to move. 

If one were disposed to be cynical rather than 
truthful, great play could be made with the first 
two of these implications; but we are interested 
just now in the third. We teachers are the feet 
of the educational system. We are in contact with 
the ground, inasmuch as we confront the children 
in the classroom and the taxpayers on the side- 
walk, perform the teaching and induce the learn- 
ing which are the very stuff of education. The 
head may contemplate progress, the hands may 
indicate this, that and the other direction of prog- 
ress; ultimately we—or nobody—will make the 
necessary ambulatory movements. (That is what 
the ordinary man means when he says: “Such 
and such things may be all very well; but what 
finally makes a good school is a good teacher.’’) 

With respect to educational progress, are we 
perversely and incorrigibly disinclined to move? Or 
is it that we remember in time that the underlying 
principle of footwork is friction, and that friction 
is always to be deplored? 


* * ** ue ok 


Let us suppose for a moment that the medical 
services enjoyed by the people of Alberta are 
rigidly regulated by the Department of Health. 
The administration of medicines and surgical 
treatment is prescribed officially as to kind and 


amount. The effects upon the patient are nobody’s 
business, even though the annual “once-over” finds 
the patient listless in his 15th year, emaciated 
in his 16th, and moribund in his 17th. The medical 
man, endlessly racing against time to give every cli- 
ent every prescribed dose and treatment, has little 
leisure in which to study the fatalities or the chronic 
cases, and anyway is not at liberty to practise his 
art. “Twenty grains or nothing’’—is the limit of 
discretion allowed him with respect to any official- 
ly prescribed dose. The supposition becomes too 
absurd to drag further. Yet there was a time, in 
the heroic age of medicine, when that was in some 
respects a fairly true picture of the general run 
of “leeches’—when authority, not departmental 
but traditional, prescribed for a cholic, a stroke, 
an ache or a gaping wound the effusion of so many 
drachms of blood and so many phrases of stock 
Latin. 

The time came, however (and we may suppose 
that professional organization had something to 
do with it) when medical men, having received 
an adequate training in the instruments and 
material of their craft as well as in the interior 
economy of patients, went forth into practice to 
observe, record and compare the results of ap- 
proved treatments upon various cases. Some hoary 
tradition was doubted, then challenged; then 
came investigation with experiment over tedious 
years and numerous cases, finally producing anti- 
septics, vaccines, anaesthetics and countless other 
weapons for the war against human ailments. 
That is progress. 

The functions of the teacher are just as much 
remedial and corrective as those of the doctor. 
That sounds like a throwback to good old days, 
when external applications were the panacea for 
all distempers of youth, but it isn’t. Where the 
doctor deals with maladies, we deal with mal- 
adjustments. There is not one of our pupils who 
can be left to the chances of natural intellectual 
growth. “The world is too much with us” in this 
century for that. As a natural creature he is mal- 
adjusted to a civilized environment; and we have 
to cure his maladjustment while he is at school. 

Well, then, are we to be compared to the im- 
possible hypothetical doctor described above, or 
to the modern medical man whom we know as a 
reality ? 

We are controlled by a Department of Eduea- 
tion—necessarily so. The administration of learn- 
ing, as to kind and amount, is officially prescribed 
—perhaps not so necessary. The effects upon the 
pupil are nobody’s business, even though some- 
times we find him successively listless, emaciated 
and moribund in his intellectual being. The teach- 
er makes little or no study of the failures and bad 
cases, who usually pass out of his ken. In any 
event, the teacher is not at liberty to practise his 
art, otherwise the failure might more frequently 
be prevented by change of activities or introduc- 
tion of new interests. 

* Cd * * ok 
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Nevertheless, the responsibility is his. The 
teachers collectively are the feet of the education- 
al system, and their volition is necessary to the 
business of getting somewhere. The Department 
of Education is the official trustee for a province- 


wide educational plant: which represents a lot of , 


invested capital and a lot of social sacrifice. It is 
infinitely better than nothing, and its trustee is not 
justified in making it the playhouse of faddists 
or fanatics. If the plant is doing—whatever it 
is doing—badly, the Department endeavors to 
bring it up to maximal efficiency. That is where 
such slogans as “Grade VIII for every child,” and 
“Every school a full-time school’ come in. But 
these things constitute expansion rather than 
progress. So far as progress is concerned they are 
merely ‘pulling on the bootstraps.” 


Who is to say whether or not the right things 
are being done and done in the right way, in 
schools? The Department cannot, because it 
doesn’t see the product. It is a physical impos- 
sibility for the Department to know how success- 
ful we are in sending children well-adjusted into 
society. True, it can scrutinize tabulated results 
of June examinations, but these are to education 
as vital statistics are to public health—only less 
so. Nor can the public pass judgment on our 
educational product, because it has no common 
ideal. Nobody can judge the product except the 
teacher, because he is the only one in whom is 
contained the necessary qualifications of knowing 
the raw material, knowing the factory process, 
and knowing how the product fares after it has 
left the factory. 


That is to say, the teacher is the only person 
who is in a position to say whether the right things 
are being done, and done in the right way, in 
school. Individually, he may raise his voice and 
tell the world that the wrong things are being 
done, or the right things done in the wrong way; if 
he does, he is numbered among the faddists and fan- 
atics whom the Department must seek to avoid. And 
after all, he deserves his fate, for no one man has 
a right to generalize and theorize out of his own 
sole experience where 150,000 children are con- 
cerned. The legitimate steps in educational prog- 
ress are much the same as those which we noted 
in medicine— 

1. Organization as a profession. 

2. Thorough training. 

3. Observation, record and comparison of 

cases. 


4. Challenge and testing of traditional or 
“accepted” features of education by labor- 
atory methods. 


5.. Application of scientific findings. 


We have an organization, in many ways the 
most comprehensive and most adaptable to scien- 
tific research in the Dominion. We are constantly 
advocating thorough training, but we should be 
foolish to wait for it to materialize. We are all 
competent to observe and record things that man- 
ifest themselves in the mental lives of our pupils, 
and these records become of real meaning when 
a thousand of them lie on the desk of a trained 
investigator. What was previously the mere noise 
of “faddist or fanatic’ may then become an 


authoritative statement backed by several hun- 
dred cases. 


This work of scientific observation, record and 
compilation has begun in Alberta, and bids fair 
to continue. But it presents very serious diffi- 
culties. One may read in some medical journal 
that certain findings are “based upon observations 
of 600 patients of the Diabetic Ward at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital.”” We don’t have hospital wards 
for bad spellers, mathematical cripples and the 
like. They are in the schools, and nothing of any 
objective value can be known about them unless the 
teacher co-operates with the University professor 
or the research committee which asks for informa- 
tion about them. 


* * *¢ #* * 


The immediate justification for this page is the 
fact that an Alliance Committee is at work upon 
the question of reform in our Departmental Ex- 
aminations. The issue immediately before us is 
“Can Departmental Examinations be made more 
efficient by partial use of the Objective Type 
Examination?” Two interesting and exhaustive 
articles upon the Objective Type Examination by 
Mr. Dunlop have’ been published in preceding 
issues of this Magazine, in order to give the teach- 
ing body an opportunity to inform itself on this 
comparatively new development. The Committee 
will be busy during this school year trying to main- 
tain interest and gather opinions on the matter 
from our members. This article is a plea for your 
support. 


The Acid 12st 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment of 
the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 


dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NE 
INTERNATION 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster 
as the standard of pronunciation, in answer to ques- 
tions submitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the New 
International for pronunciation, spelling, compound- 
ing, and division of words. 















The New International has been uni- 
versally accepted by those best fitted 
to judge. It is in accord with the best 
modern practice. Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 










’ GET THE BEST ' 


& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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D. J. W. OKE, M.A. 


. Jd. W. OKE, M.A., has been 
appointed to take charge of 
the Grande Prairie Inspectorate, 
a position left vacant by Inspector 
Balfour’s appointment to the staff 
of the Edmonton Normal School. 





D. J. W. OKE, M.A, 


Since Mr. Oke has been marked 
as a man of unusual ability and 
leadership throughout his educa- 
tional life, we are not surprised 
to learn of him being singled out 
to receive further recognition and 
advancement. 

Mr. Oke is comparatively 
young to have risen so high in 
his calling, being still under 
thirty years of age. He is really 
a product of the West, for he was 
born in Manitoba, where he re- 
ceived his early education, com- 
ing to this Province in 1913 to 
attend school in Medicine Hat. 
Normalling in Calgary, he attended 
later the University of Alberta 
where he was particularly out- 
standing, being President of the 
Students’ Union, Editor of The 
Gateway and The Trail, and direct- 
or of Evergreen and Gold. Mr. Oke 
taught before attending University 
for a time and also during the long 
vacation periods. He graduated in 
26 and ’27 with his M.A. degree, 
and then went to Grande Prairie 
as principal of the public and 
high schools, where he trained 
the oratorical champion of North- 
ern Alberta in 1929, a student of 


Congraiulativns! 


the Grande Prairie High School. 
His ability is not only shown in 
leadership and scholarly attain- 
ment, or in the practice of his 
chosen profession, but his literary 
ability is also. noteworthy and has 
carried him past “‘College Maga- 
zines” to winning a one-act play 
contest coriducted by the Wom- 
en’s Canadian Club of Toronto 
with a story of the West entitled 
“The Way of the Pioneer.” 


LORNE GOOD, B.Sc. 


EACHERS in the Wainwright 

district will find their new 
chief a genial supervising officer, 
sagacious, thoughtful and of 
quiet demeanor. He takes a big 
jump from Lethbridge to Wain- 
wright, where years ago he grew 
out of his swaddling clothes as 
a teacher. 

Inspector Good is Ontario born 
but went to Michigan and attend- 
ed public school there, returning 
to Canada and attending High 
School at Didsbury and Red Deer 
and graduating from Calgary 
Normal in 1913. He is a Science 
man and obtained his B.Sc. in 
Science from the University of 
Alberta in 1922. After graduat- 
ing he served as principal of the 
Carstairs School, then a year on 
the Central High School Staff at 
Calgary, after which he took a 
year off, studying Industrial 
Chemistry at Chicago. Returning 
to Alberta again he sandwiched 
in a year at Didsbury as principal 
before taking up duties at the 
Lethbridge High School. 


Lorne has always been regard- 
ed as one of the ‘‘steadies” in 
A.T.A. work and last year was 
Secretary-treasurer of the Leth- 
bridge High School Local. 


He showed the “stuff” that was 
in him by entering the army as a 
full-blown private and returned 
from overseas three years later 
with Commissioned O fficer’s 
rank. 

All of which goes to show that 
Mr. Good is a man of parts, a 
leader with more than average 
experience and of knowledge of 
men and affairs. 


W. H. SWIFT, M.A., B. EDUC. 


NOTHER addition to the In- 

spectoral Staff which will 
meet with approval is that of 
Mr. W. H. Swift, M.A., B. Educ., 
newly appointed to a new district 
called Athabasca. Mr. Swift has 
the distinction of being born in 
Edmonton, although he took his 
schooling, both public and high, at 
Tofield. He graduated from the 
University of Alberta in Arts in 
1924 with the degree of B.A. and 
obtained his M.A. in 1927, secur- 
ing his Bachelor of Education 
degree only this year. Mr. Swift 
Normalled in Calgary and taught 
in the High Schools at Provost, 
Viking and Olds. He was Dean of 
Olds Agricultural School in 1928 
and assisted the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Alber- 
ta last term as a graduate fellow. 
Mr. Swift is particularly well 
known throughout the Province 
through his enthusiastic interest 
in Boys’ Work. He was at one 
time Premier of the Older Boys’ 





ae A A 
W. H. SWIFT, M.A., B. EDUC: 


Parliament. Mr. Swift’s name is 
not unknown to readers of The 
A.T.A. Magazine, although a cer- 
tain amount of his work has ap- 
peared, in due deference to his 
lack of conceit, without giving 
him just credit. Mr. Swift is 
equipped, likewise, with both the 
academic and human qualifica- 
tions which increased his eligibil- 
ity for appointment. 
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Obituary 


MRS. J, A. SMITH 


HE news of the sudden death in Edmon- 

ton, on September 22nd, of Mrs. J. A. 
Smith, wife of John A. Smith, B.A., Inspector 
of Alberta’s High Schools, shocked a very 
wide circle of friends and relatives through- 
out the province. The late Mrs. Smith, with 
her husband and family, had moved from 
Calgary to Edmonton the first of September 
in order that two of her children, Ivan and 
Margaret, might have the educational facil- 
ities of the University of Alberta, where they 
aré entering second year. 


Mrs. Smith was born in Glengarry County, 
Ontario, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. D. 
Sinclair. She received her public and high 
school education at Maxville, Vankleek Hill, 
Ontario, and Winnipeg. She was a graduate 
of the Winnipeg Normal School and taught 
her first year in Brandon. In the interim her 
parents had moved to Calgary, and in 1901, 
she joined them there, to take a position on 
the public school staff, which at that time 
numbered barely a dozen teachers. She first 
taught in a one-roomed school on Eighth 
Avenue East—a small building that had pre- 
viously been a store. After one term there, 
she was made principal of the “South Ward 
School’”’—a two-roomed stone building, which 
is still in use, and which now stands on the 
Haultain School grounds. Following this, she 
became principal of a school in the west end, 
now Connaught School, one of Calgary’s largest 
educational centres. It is interesting to note 
that her four children completed their ele- 
mentary education in this same school, the 
youngest, Nancy, graduating last June, at the 
age of eleven years. 


In August, 1906, she married John A. 
Smith, B.A., who had been principal of the 
first Calgary High School, and who, that year, 
was made a Public School Inspector. 


The twenty-four years of their married life 
was spent in Calgary, Mrs. Smith devoting 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR OF NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


With justifiable pride, the publishers of Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans (F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company, Dansville, N.Y.) call attention to the 
fact that this leading teachers’ magazine is now in 
its thirty-ninth year; indeed the November 1930 
issue will mark the beginning of its fortieth year. 
During these four decades the name Normal Instruc- 
tor has been one of ever-increasing importance in 
educational circles, and throughout this period the 
management has been in the same hands—truly a 
remarkable record. 

Known in all parts of the United States and Can- 


the early years of her married life to the 
rearing of their four children—Helen, now 
Mrs. Maitland McCarthy, Ivan, Margaret and 
Nancy. When they became of school age, 
Mrs. Smith again focussed her attention on 
educational problems and was always ready 
to lend her keen mind to their solution. 


Mrs. Smith was one of a fine group of 
mothers, who co-operate with the teachers in 
giving a distinct character to the community, 
one which is enriching Calgary civic life with 
service—unstinted and beneficent. She never 


lost her interest in Connaught School, and 
until the time of her removal to Edmonton, 
was a member of the executive of the Con- 
naught Parent Teachers’ Association. She occu- 
pied a similar position on the P.T.A. of the 
Calgary Central Collegiate Institute, of which 
the three elder children are graduates. 


In keeping with her active interest in com- 
munity affairs, Mrs. Smith taught a class of 
young girls at Grace Presbyterian Church, of 
which she was a faithful member for many 
years. Such a life of loving service and char- 
ity cannot help but leave behind it a deep and 
lasting influence upon those in whose circle 
she moved, and, although her passing is a 
loss which must be deeply felt, it is lightened 
=a the thought that her life has been worth- 
while. 


Besides her family mentioned above, she 
is survived by her husband; her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. D. Sinclair, of Calgary; four sis- 
ters, Mrs. D. E. Black, Mrs. W. W. Wilson, 
both of Calgary; Mrs. W. B. Clifford, of 
Kingsville, Ontario; Mrs. J. H. Greene, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; four brothers, Hugh 
Sinclair, of Mecheche; C. R. Sinclair and D. 
C. Sinclair, of Calgary; and Capt. F. W. Sin- 
clair, of the R.A.F. in England. 


Mrs. Smith was buried in Calgary, where 
she was so well known and loved. 





ada, and in many foreign countries, for its well- 
balanced yet progressive editorial policy, Normai 
Instructor and Primary Plans enters a new school 
year prepared, as in the past, to provide a rich and 
varied assortment of material for teachers of prim- 
ary grades, intermediate and upper grades, and 
rural schools. 









SHAW GOOD MEASURE 


OMMERCIAL, Stenographic, Secretarial, and Accountancy 
Courses that prepare for all the recognized examinations. 

An Employmex:t Bureau which gives free service to graduates. 
An individual sysiem of instruction which ensures rapid progress. 
Courses that are absolutely guaranteed. Day, Night, and Corre- 
spondence plans of instruction. -Free catalogue from Shaw 
Schools Limited, Bay and Charles Sts., Toronto. Ki 3165. 
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Editorial 





TOO MUCH QUIET ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
FRONT 


fier withdrawal of the Baker School Bill should 
only be looked upon as an incident in the mer- 
itorious effort of the Minister of Education to 
improve the educational efficiency of the province. 
It would be a calamity to look upon the opposition 
which it aroused, much of which was very paro- 
chial and uninformed, as a valid mandate in favor 
of the “status quo.” The facts adduced by the 
Minister in his pamphlets and speeches, as a 
justification for his proposals, are too serious to 
be ignored. Those who are interested in educa- 
tional progress will make a fatal error if they 
allow public opinion to slump back into an ostrich- 
like complacency. 
ok * oo ok ok 
F the controversy over the Baker Bill has left 
any lesson behind it, it is the urgent need for 
detailed and authoritative information as to where 
we really stand philosophically and technically, 
in education. No province charged with the heavy 
responsibility of assimilating such an assorted lot 
of nationalities as that which confronts Alberta, 
can afford to drift with a stream of indifferent 
acquiescence in a system which the Minister him- 
self has stigmatized as out of date and out of gear 
—at a time, too, when the world is clamoring for 
a better equipped citizenship and the elimination of 
the “half-baked” and inefficient. 
k * * * ok 
LBERTA has done little more than cross the 
threshold of its destiny. Implicit in its abound- 
ing resources, is a challenge to its educational 
leadership to maintain a steady stream of strong- 
fibred and scientifically trained boys and girls, 
so that Alberta for Albertans may be a logical 
and workable policy. That challenge can only be 
met by a thorough check-up of our educational 
equipment, with every bolt and rivet, every power 
line and spark plug out on the carpet for critical 
inspection. 
* ok * * * 
HE Minister must not be allowed to think that 
he is expected to mark time. His courageous 
attempt to arouse a public sentiment in favor of 
progress needs to be backed up by every forward- 
looking Albertan; needs to be implemented and re- 
vivified by a loyal readiness on the part of educa- 
tionists to help. The time is psychologically ripe 
and socially opportune for a thorough-going sur- 
vey of our educational system; such a survey as 
will lay bare both its strength and weakness by 
an impartial and objective comparison with other 
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systems and a reference to the most recent and 
authoritative pronouncements on technical and 
administrative reforms; such a survey as would 
strengthen the hands of the Minister and dispel 
any doubt in the mind of the public as to thé 
factual basis underlying his own efforts. 

ok * ok *% * 


Y calling into conference the educationists of 

the province he would deepen their confidence 
in the co-operative spirit of his Department and 
encourage a pooling of experience and ideas in a 
way that no amount of convention eloquence and 
platonic professions of sympathy can ever do. The 
will to achieve a finer and more complete system 
is abundantly present amongst those whose whole 
social outlook is focussed upon the school. It is 
“up to the Minister” to find a way and a medium, 
by which and through which they will function to 
the greater glory of Alberta and the more certain 
welfare of her children. 


ALL TOGETHER FOR PENSIONS! 


— teaching profession in Alberta is in an 
expectant mood. It is hopefully waiting for 
an early statement by the Government in the 
matter of teachers’ pensions. After a long period 
of patient representation and request, during 
which other provinces have gone past us in practi- 
cal achievement, the teachers (and public, too) 
feel strongly that the time as arrived for con- 
structive action—at any rate for coming to grips 
with the actuarial consideration of the scheme 
already submitted to the Minister of Education. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and 
there are many loyal teachers who are beginning 
to feel qualms of this nature as they see the weeks 
pass into months and the months into years with- 
out even an expert examination of the proposals 
made. Inertia may be a force but it is a negative 
and disintegrating one unworthy of a government 
whose principal claim to public confidence has 
been based upon a reputation for business-like ad- 
ministration in railroads, natural resources, health 
and the like. 
ok * ok 7 * 
W* submit with every respect that there is no 
policy of greater importance calling for 
solution at the present time; also, that the whole 
Cabinet would welcome some decisive forward step 
by the Minister of Education. We suggest to mem- 
bers of the Alliance that the attention of all teachers 
should be focussed upon the subject of a pension 
scheme as a paramount problem confronting us; 
that all possible activities and influences should be 
bent toward its realization. If the next session of 
the Legislature should pass without some defin- 
ite legislative act, this province will deserve to be 
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classified as backward and recreant to its boasted 
educational idealism. There is a heavy responsi- 
bility upon us all—teachers, public and Govern- 
ment—to keep Alberta abreast of the times. Any 
further procrastination on the part of those in a 
position to move forward will continue to express 
itself in an unstable and discouraged outlook on 
the part of the teachers of experience and stand- 
ing, calculated to impair the efficiency of our 
whole educational system and wreak irrevocable 
injury upon those generations of our boys and 
girls that are passing out into a competitive work- 
a-day world that is calling more and more insist- 
ently for a better equipped citizenship. 

It is “up to the teachers” and the general pub- 
lic to invalidate any alibi and remove any red 
herrings that may be trailing along the way. Let 
our immediate slogan be: “ALL TOGETHER FOR 
PENSIONS!” 


PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE TRANSFERENCES 


At the July meeting of the Provincial Executive 
Miss Olive Haw, Geographic Representative for S.W. 
Alberta, and Mr. J. F. Swan, Geographic Repre- 
sentative for Central Alberta, reported that their 
change of location rendered it impossible for them 
to function effectively as representatives of the con- 
stituencies to which they had been elected. Miss Haw 
had changed from Lethbridge to Edmonton and Mr. 
Swan from Red Deer to Warner, which meant that 
Miss Haw is now located close to the Central Alberta 
constituency and Mr. Swan in the S.W. Alberta area. 
Therefore, rather than accept their resignations as 
members of the Executive, it was decided to avail 
ourselves of the valuable experience of these execu- 
tive members throughout the remainder of the 
Alliance year and transfer Miss Haw to the Central 
Alberta constituency and Mr. Swan to S.W. Alberta. 
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RETENTION DURING THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


HE writer has the answer papers of twenty-four 
Edmonton pupils who wrote the city grade IV 
grading examinations in Arithmetic in June last, and 
who once more wrote their responses to the same 
questions when school re-opened in September. It 
is of some interest to know that when marked by 
different teachers on the two occasions, the average 
mark was 66% in June and 35% in September. 
Certain contrasts between June and September 
standings merit attention. Pupil A scored 92% in 
June and 25% in September. Pupil B scored 57% in 
June and 59% in September. If the pupils are divid- 
ed into three groups of eight each, the June marks 
for the best group average 84%, for the middle group 
62%, and for the lowest group 51%. The 84% group 
retained 44%, the middle group 62%, and the low 
group 57%. These are rough and ready approxima- 
tions; they take cognizance of scores only; they are 
based upon judgments of different teachers. How 
illuminating it would be to have a class record of 
these pupils telling us which pupils appeared to un- 
derstand the work last year and which ones worked 
by rote depending upon memory mainly. 

The writer was interested in comparing the June 
and the September answers to the same questions, 
and he recorded the errors made on the two occa- 
sions. In this short article the summary for question 
1 is given. 








DATA 
Question Partial June Response Partial September Response 
Write in |(a) Ninety-one million | (a) Ninety-one thousand 
words: (5) Three thousand (b) Three 
91,003,400 | (c) Correct (c) No attempt 


(d) Four hundred (d) Four 


Twenty pupils gave correct answers on both 
tests. Errors (a), (6) and (d) are of the same type. 
In each of these the word designating one of the 
three-digit’ groups was forgotten. 





Partial September Response 


(a) No attempt 

(b) No attempt 

(c) Fifteen thousand 
(d) Correct 


Question Partial June Response 





Write in (a) Correct 
words: (b) Correct 
15,337,084 | (c) Fifteen million 
(d) 15 read as 50 
337 read as 339 337 read as 330 
(e) Same as (c) (e) Same as (c) 
(f) Three hundred and | (f) Three thousand and 
thirty-seven thou- thirty-seven 
sand 
(g) Correct (9g) Fifteen, three thou- 
sand thirty-seven 
hundred 
(h) Three hundred and 
| thirty-seven 
({) No attempt 


(h) Correct 


(i) Left out millions 
for third group, | 
and thousands for | 
second group 








Fifteen pupils gave correct answers on both tests. 
A response such as (d) may indicate either habits of 
carelessness or defective vision. The twelve lapses 
in retention from June to September on the two 
parts of the question given above are of three types. 





In seven instances the name of either the thousand 
or the million three-digit group was lost, in three 
instances a perfect June response is paralleled by no 
attempt in September, and in two responses where 
auditory memory may have been relied upon, the 
order of words is reversed producing a phrase such 
as “Three thousand and thirty-seven” instead of 
“Three hundred and thirty-seven thousand.” The last 
type of error might indicate that pupils are not al- 
ways conscious of any sense in their phrases when 
they are glibly parroting correct responses. 














Question June Response September Response 

Write in figures: 1. Correct 1. No response 
Four million 2 004,016,008 2. 4,016,008 
sixteen thousand 3. 4,076,080 3. Correct 
eighty 4. 4,016,80 4. 04,016,080 

5. Correct. 5. 4,1600,80 

6. Correct 6. 4,016,008 

7. Correct 7. 4,016,80 

8. 4,1680 8. 4,1680 

9. 4,1680 9. 4,1680 

10. 4,016,008 10. Correct 

11. 4,016,008 11. Correct 

12. Correct 12. 4,16,0080 

13. Correct 13. 4,1680 

14, 4,016,008 14. No attempt 

15. Correct 15. 4,1680 

Question June Responses September Responses 

Write in figures: |16. Correct 16. 050,700,204 
Fifty million 17. Correct 17. No attempt 
seven hundred 18. 015,007,204 18. 15,007,024 
thousand two 19. Correct 19. 70000204 
hundred four 20. Correct 20. 50,700,2004 

21. Correct. 21. 50,7,204 

22. 50,702,204 22. Correct 

23. Correct 23. 50,007,204 

24. 50,700,004 24. 50,7000,204 

25. 050,700,2004 25. Correct 

26. 50,702,004 \26. Correct 


The last twenty-six errors may be classified as 
follows: 





| September Response 


None 1, 14, 17 3 
(b) Correct Crutch used 4, 16 2 
(c) Crutch used Crutch disappears | 2, 18, 25 3 
(d) Accidental error | Accidental error (4) | 3, 4, 6, 10, 


June Response Response No. Freq. 





(a) Correct ! 


(8) 11, “23, 16, 
20, 22, 24, 
25, 26 12 
(e) Error Same error repeated | 23, 24 2 


(f) Correct Lost the three-digit | 5, 7, 13, 15, 
per column idea 24 5 

Confusion between |5,19,20,28 4 
nomenclature for 
the column and 
for the digits 
within the column 


(g) Correct 








DISCUSSION OF DATA 


The following points concerning methods appear 
to be supported by the data: 
1. When complex processes are being learned and 
the pupil’s attention is heavily taxed, accidental 
errors will be very frequent. These are unavoid- 


a 
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able at this stage of learning. Note that they are 
more frequent in June than in September, when 
the learning period is more remote. The teacher 
must have some method of distinguishing be- 
tween these accidental errors and the more fyn- 
damental errors that need correction. Sometimes 
much classroom nagging centres around one or 
more of the errors of this class. 

2. Crutches do little harm if not used beyond the 
period of real usefulness. We do not know how 
long the teacher of last year used extra zeros at 
the first of the number to fill in the vacant places 
in the schematic frame, but, we do know that the 
pupils who were relying upon this device in June 
had ceased to use it by September. 

3. There are errors that become habits and these 
appear month after month in the same setting. 
Remedial work is demanded for the correction 
of these. 

4. Avoiding all discussion of the perennial, “What 
explanations are to be given along with the rou- 
tine work?” we may infer that two basic habits 
must be formed: first, that of thinking in terms 
of three-digit groups and of associating with each 
group its correct name of units (implied), or 
thousands, or millions; second, that of naming 
the three-digit group within the column. The 
greatest difficulty in teaching children to read 
and write numbers will be that of integrating 
these two habits. 


Psychulogy and History 
(Grades V and VI) 
MICHAEL D. MEADE 





[t was Longfellow, I believe, who accused farmers 

of putting very little faith “in fine-spun theories.” 
The indictment is applicable to others, and with less 
justification. There are those among us who wink 
slyly at the idea of taking psychology too seriously. 
“Certainly,” they say, “it has its place—in erudite 
discussions and in the meanderings of would-be ab- 
struse minds—but in the little red schoolhouse it 
has little or no business.’”’ Why? “Because it won't 
work. Conditions don’t admit of taking the time— 
‘trouble’ would be a more accurate word—to apply 
even the fundamental principles set forth therein.” 
The number who argue thus in this pedagogically- 
enlightened age may be small, but, be that as it may, 
the charge remains. Certainly some few are guilty 
of so denouncing the “glib-tongued theorists,” even 
while they are unconsciously applying the stimulus- 
response theory in a large share of their teaching. 
It is to these teachers—the sceptics of “psychology- 
grounded” teaching—that I address this article. 
Think on this to begin with, that every practical 
luxury which we enjoy as a result of modern in- 
ventions was once “a fine-spun theory.” 

ok * ok Ce * 

History was, originally, “a search for knowl- 
edge.” In ancient times it was a seeking after 
truth. But times have changed. Today the word 
“history”? means a story—the story of the past, and 
particularly the story of man’s past. I do not wish 
to imply that this story as set forth by an ever- 
growing army of historians wavers far from the 
path of truth; but there are those who, like Mac- 
aulay, are willing to sacrifice accuracy on the altar 
of rhetoric. Even that burnt offering may be justi- 
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fied in the elementary grades; it is never acceptable 
in the secondary schools. But I am digressing. For 
practical purposes, then, let us agree that history 
is the story of man’s past—for man is primarily in- 
terested in himself, being like all else in nature, 
selfish. The story of man’s past—his Herculean 
labor, his god-like patience, his crafty ingenuity, his 
timely co-operation, and his heroic self-sacrifice— 
this account of a far-from-finished experiment is 
the birthright of every child. Arouse his interest in 
the romance of mankind’s momentum-gathering 
progress, and he will be your life-long debtor. Give 
him a start, and he will continue “the search for ~ 
knowledge’’—that knowledge which is history. 
%* * ok BS * 

It would be possible to fill pages in re-hashing the 
aims of history. But these you will find listed, em- 
bellished and elucidated in “the teacher’s friend,” 
the Course of Studies. I refer you to it. 

Three methods of presenting the history lesson in 
the elementary grades are in common use: 

1. The story is read by the teacher. 

2. The story is read by the pupils. 

3. The story is told by the teacher. 

Obviously, of course, any or all of these may be 
supplemented by having the individual pupil make 
reports to the class on subjects assigned by the 
teacher, or even chosen by the pupils on their own 
initiative. I shall delay here long enough to make 
one or two remarks on things to be remembered in 
presenting the story-lesson to your pupils. Consider 
each method in turn. 

The teacher who would read to his pupils must 
know from experience that he is capable of com- 
manding attention while so doing. A poor reading is 
little better than no reading at all. Moreover, his 
class must have a ready grasp of English. This 
method, I find, must be used with exceeding care 
among children of foreign extraction, owing to the 
fact that every author has his own peculiar style— 
the teacher included. Such children understand their 
teacher’s English better than they do that of any- 
one else. (They worship the teacher who can make 
them appreciate their adopted tongue). However, 
this method is not to be relegated to the realm of 
useless things because of this objection. On the 
very contrary, such pupils should be exposed to 
various and varying styles of writing. This “‘vead- 
ing” method has its place in any schoolroom. 

The pupils may read and summarize for them- 
selves. Here all the arguments in favor of having 
the child learn to glean from a mass of facts those 
of outstanding importance come into play. He 
should certainly be encouraged to read widely, to 
discriminate carefully and to organize systemati- 
cally. (The power to evaluate ideas nicely is an 
accomplishment too seldom found in our adult popu- 
lation.) This method can profitably be used to sup- 
plement either of the others. The benefits to be de- 
rived from such reading have been so universally 
lauded as to need no further commendation from 
me. 

Again, the teacher may tell the story to the class. 
Of this, which I consider the best method of present- 
ing history to Grades V and VI, I shall have more 
to say later. 

1K * k ok ok 

It will be noted that I have been constantly re- 
ferring to the presentation of stories. And with 
much reason. Shall history be taught to the inter- 
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mediate grades through this medium? Mostly. Why? 

This question brings me to the main part of my 
article which is meant to deal with Grades V and 
VI history considered from the viewpoint of psychol- 
ogy. 

Let us consider the “educand.” In these grades we 
have children of, let us say, from ten to thirteen 
years of age. The child at this age is in a period 
of transition—from late childhood to early ado- 
lescence. His mind (or brain) is still in a very 
plastic state. He is yet very susceptible to sugges- 
tion. Imitation is strong upon him. Furthermore, 
he is now beginning to come into contact with adult 
social life—its customs, its conventions, its taboos 
and what-nots. It is at this period, also, that he 
begins to enter—and with natural alacrity—into 
group activities. It is our work to make him “group- 
conscious.” Now he takes part in games at, and 
away from, school; he works with others in the class- 
room, at home, and perhaps in performing commun- 
ity work. Such is the child at this period in life, 
and such the “niche” into which he fits himself— 
readily or obstinately as the case may be. 

In such group activities it is incumbent upon the 
individual to make adjustments—adjustmeuts neces- 
sitated by the opinion of the one-goal-seeking body. 
The question then arises as to what material from 
history is going to facilitate such desirable adjust- 
ments. Where in history do we find individuals sub- 
ordinating their own interests to those of an organ- 
ization? This is one question to be considered seri- 
ously in selecting material for the history lesson for 
children between the ages specified. 

“Life in the Manor.” 

“Robin Hood and His Merry Men.” 

“Clan Life in Scotland.” 

“Life Among the Loyalists” (“The Bee’), etc. 

The above titles will suggest the type of material 
which is considered appropriate in these grades. 
Again the question: Why? 

While the child is yet a pupil we can, to a certain 
extent, control his direct experience. We cannot do 
so when he has left us. But his indirect experience 
we can control here and now, and, moreover, we may 
so direct his interests in reading as somewhat to 
control it in later life. Here then is the reason for 
bringing him to realize that at all times in history 
group activities have succeeded only in proportion to 
the: extent to which the individuals of the group 
were willing to repress their own desires and work 
for the furtherance of the aims of the body as a 
whole. That the child is in sympathy with such co- 
operative effort is borne witness ‘to in his implicit 
loyalty to “The Gang.” Let us then work in con- 
junction with this natural tendency and do our 
share in socializing the child. 

1 Se. © 

I said above that “Imitation” is strong upon the 
child at this age. His every action bespeaks hero- 
worship. The child will have his hero, be it his 
father, his teacher or Jesse James. Again the ques- 
tion of controlling his indirect experience presents 
itself. The child attempts to emulate his chosen 
heroes. Thus comes the opportunity to acquaint 
him with the laudable characters of history-char- 
acters noted for actions heroic and dramatic; noted 
for the masterly execution of history-making enter- 
prises. Made to appreciate such characters your 
pupil is going to strive to fashion ‘his career from 
their example. 


In conclusion, a few words to that teacher who 
would have his pupils thrill to the stirrring epi- 
sodes in the lives of history’s heroes and heroines. 
The story-teller must color his story, must make it 
dramatic, must bring it—as the advertisements say 
—to a smashing climax and a never-to-be-forgotten 
conclusion. By way of example I shall sketch in the 
key points in the story of the life of France’s great- 
est heroine: 

Joan of Arc. Obscure birth. The supernatural. The 
desperate straits of the French. The suspense. The 
first climax ... her being given a chance. More 
suspense .. . Will she succeed? She does. A sec- 
ond climax ... She raises the Seige of Orleans. 
Then further suspense and the super-climax in the 
crowning of the king according to her promise. 
Comes pathos in the ensuing apathy of the French. 
Then the anti-climax in her capture. And in her 
oer ee yet victory. “We have burned a 
saint.” 

There is drama in such a story. 

The child is a world-citizen in the making. For 
the part which he will ultimately play in society 
the teacher is responsible to quite a large extent. 
Time spent in developing him is an investment on 
which the dividends, if any, will be computed in 
terms of the part w hich he later plays in facilitating 
the harmonious growth of society. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT CH 








This department exists for the service of Alliance 
members in the classroom. It will be directed, as it 
always has been, to give help where it is most needed, i.e., 
in the ungraded school. We shall try to fill our columns 
with good interpretations of Literature, time-saving de- 
vices in Arithmetic, useful suggestions and needed 
information. 

We shall not be able to cover all the ground. If you 
wich us to print in these columns any particular material, 
if you want suggestions about how to organize lessons in 
certain subjects, please let us know. We will try to fill 
these columns with the helps you need, or, if we cannot 
always do that, we will try to tell you where the helps 
can be obtained, It wil] not be possible, however, for us 
to answer queries through the mail. Look for replies in 
the “T.H.D.” 

Write, stating clearly what you want, to 

EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A.T.A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 








DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geo- 
graphy, Citizenship, Literature or other work in the class- 
room . ; 

A book on teaching method 4 

A book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural Uni- 
versity work . eons 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, 
Proficiency or Progress Tests? 

You may not be able to name the book, yet you know 
what you want it for. If you will write to us stating 
SPECIFICALLY the kind of help that you want, we will 
try to find the right book in the Provincial or University 
Libraries, and send it to you. 


THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 


Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 





OUTLINES FOR OCTOBER 


Outlines for Grades I to VII Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary School Board 


Suggested Outline for Average Class 


GRADE I.— 
READING 
Sight Words— r 
These should now be chosen with the first reader to be 
used in view. Pupils should have from forty to sixty sight 
words before books are put into their hands. Books should 
be used in all classes by October 15th, except, possibly, in the 
case of a very retarded C Class. 
Daily blackboard reading, word drill, and flash card drill. 
Rhyme matching becomes a necessary part of vocabulary 
building now. 
PHONICS 
Formal phonics should begin now, though informal guess- 
ing games should continue until pupils make words readily 
from sounds. , 
Suggested List—Review September sounds, s, m, f, a, ¢, t. 
Teach n, h, r, i, 0, b, u, e. 
LANGUAGE 
Aim at securing complete statements about some concrete 
object presented to the child. Then try to develop sentences 
about concrete objects not present; i.e., some object at home, 
down town, on the street, on the playground, etc. 
Material—Correlate always with Hygiene, Nature Study and 
Citizenship. 
Games—For correct use of May I, Can I, No, Yes. 
Pictures—Continue study of available action pictures. 
Dramatization—Any of the rhymes taught during the month. 
Parts, or the entire story, of any study taken during the 
month. 
Stories—The Old Woman and Her Pig; The Pig Brother; 
Little Red House with No Doors. Other stories related to fall 
subjects. 
MEMORY WORK 
Boy Blue; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Jack Be Nimble; Mix a 
Pancake. 
ARITHMETIC 
Counting to 29. 
Grouping of 4 and 5. 
Group recognition of 5, 6, 7, with word names, figures 
and concept. 
Numbers before and after any number to 10. Oral. 
Writing numbers to 7. 
HYGIENE 


Personal habits of cleanliness—hands, nails, body, teeth, 
clothing. The nurse as an aid. 


CITIZENSHIP 
Kindness and politeness to others. 
Responsibility for schoolroom, playground, etc. 


NATURE STUDY 
Weather changes; preparations for winter; leaves. 
Seeds and how they are scattered. 


GRADE Il.— 
LITERATURE 
(3) In a Minute. 
(4) Wolf! Wolf! 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 


(a) Reading— 
(1) Morning Hymn. 
(2) A New Game. 


(b) Literature and Memorization— 
(1) Autumn Fires. (2) The Wind, by C. Rossetti. 
(c) Stories for Telling— 
(1) Raggylug. (2) The Cat and the Parrot. 
COMPOSITION 
(a) Oral Topics— 
What the Milkman Does, Games I Like to Play. 
How to Help Mother. Our Sports’ Day. 
Aim at two connected sentences in Oral Work, without 
and, 
(b) Single sentence to be written following oral work. 
Copying sentences from the blackboard. 
(c) Vocabulary Building—wh, th, v, x, y, z, and, double 
consonants such as ff, tt, ss, etc., qu. 


CITIZENSHIP 


First Week—Talks on punctuality based on home experi- 
ences. Need for cleanliness because of self and other class 
members. 


Dramatization: ‘Getting ready for dinner—putting on 
bib or apron to keep clothes clean.” ‘Arriving home from 
school—changing to play clothes, ete.,’”’ ete. 

Second Week—Tidying up yards, gardens, etc.; also clear- 
ance of toy-boxes, bookshelves, ete. Use doll house for 
demonstration lessons in this. Groups may be in charge of 
doll house week and week about. 


Third Week—Storage of fruits, vegetables, grain, ete. 
Talks on harvesting—use illustrations and dramatizations. 
Teach animal habits in this regard. Show need for ‘care of 
food, avoidance of wasting it, ete. Emphasize orderliness, 
ete. Begin a schoolroom plan of saving money for Christ- 
mas use. 

Fourth Week—Talks and dramatization on preparations 
for winter. Use child’s home experiences and habits of 
animals, as examples. Show results of non-preparation in 
good times in case of need. Talks on thrift. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting from 150 to 300 by 1’s. 5 
Teach combinations and separations: 6 


| maa 
| 9.00 
| nov 











Teach % of objects. 7 
% of a group of objects. 
% of numbers up to 20. 

Teach foot and inch. The drawing of 1-inch, 2-inch, cic., 

lines. 

Roman Numerals from I to XII. 

Much oral drill in adding, daily. 

NATURE STUDY 
1. Characteristics of the season and the effect of these on: 

(a) Activities of Mother and Father—contrast town and 
country. The Harvest; Bonfires— cleaning yards, 
etc. 

(b) Fall Sports. 

(c) Out-of-doors generally. E.g., Grain fields coloring, 
winter coats of animals, leaves falling, birds flock- 
ing, etc. 

2. Collect and press ten varieties of leaves. Suitable stories. 


HYGIENE 
First Week: Cleanliness—Child should come to school 
with clean hands, face and nails; hair combed; clean cloth- 
ing and with a clean handkerchief. 
Second Week: Story—“The Pig Brother.” 
Third Week: Sleep— 
(a) We need sleep to rest our bodies, to help our 
growth. 
(b) We should be in bed at seven o’clock and get 
eleven or twelve hours’ sleep. 
Fourth Week: Clothing— 
(a) We should wear clothing that is suitable for the 
weather. 
(b) We should remove our rubbers or overshoes and 
our heavy sweaters in school or at home. 
(c) We should clean our shoes before entering the 
house. 


GRADE IIl.— 
LITERATURE 

Silent Reading— 

James Watt and the Tea-kettle. 
Oral Reading— 

Jack-O’-Lantern. 

Harvest Song. 
Story Telling— 

The House in the Woods. 


Lord Nelson. 


Squirrel Wisdom. 


Memory— 

The Sleepy Man. The Hayloft. The Duel. 
Dramatization— 

Mercury and the Woodman. 


COMPOSITION 

(a) Oral—Autumn; The Wind at Work; Hallowe’en; Jack- 
O’-Lantern; A Ride on an Escalator. 

(b) Formal—Abbreviations for months and days, street, 
avenue, Alberta and Canada. Drill, oral and written, 
on give, gave; come, came; gone, went; those, them; 
was, were. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in prefixing dis and un. 
Teach opposites as: Happy, unhappy; like, dislike, etc. 

CITIZENSHIP ; 

(a) Laws—Why we have them—why printed—who makes 
laws for the community—responsibility of each child. 

(b) Humane Society. 

(c) Stories: 

1. The Tongue Cut Sparrow. 

2. Saving the Birds (Famous People, Baldwin). 
3. The Dog of Flanders. 

4. Florence Nightingale. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Teach currency in addition and subtraction. 

2. Teach 10 and 5 tables, multiplication and division. No 
carrying figures to appear on books. 

3. Counting by 4’s and 2’s. 

4. are Arabic notation to 25,000, and Roman notation to 

5. Problems in addition. 


HYGIENE 
Foods—their use, care, variety, etc. 
Fruits and vegetables. 
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NATURE STUDY 
Stress harvest as culmination of year’s work. 


GRADE IV.— 
LITERATURE 


Silent Reading—Story of the McIntosh Red. The Beavers. 
Oral Reading—The Frost. Columbus and the Egg. 
Literature—Michael. The Inchcape Rock. 

Memory Work— 


Indian Summer (Canadian Poetry Book). 
“Now Down the Rushing Stream.” (Tom, the Water- 
Baby). 

Story—How Odin Lost His Eye. 


COMPOSITION 
(a) Continue September outline. 
(b) Formal lesson on use of the apostrophe. 
SPELLING 
First 70 words in Course—First Term List. 
Memory Work Spelling. 
ARITHMETIC 
Add and subtract dollars and cents. a f 
Begin study of problems, chiefly oral at this time, includ- 
ing work with dollars and cents. These should be continued 
every month throughout the year increasing in difficulty. 
Stress rapid calculation in the four fundamental] rules. 
HYGIENE 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—kinds to have; when to eat 
various kinds; thorough washing of such foods as: apples, 
cherries, strawberries, lettuce, celery, cress; no eating of 
overripe fruit or fruit too green; substitutes for fresh fruit: 
dried fruits, prunes, apricots, dates, figs, raisins. 

GRADE vV.— 

LITERATURE 
Oral Reading—A Life of Fear. Jacques Cartier. 
Memory Work—Canadian Boat Song. 
Silent Reading—Miraculous Pitcher. 
Literature—Jacques Cartier. 
Story Telling—The Dog and His Shadow. The Crow and the 
Pitcher. The Lion and the Mouse. 

SPELLING 

First 80 words in Course—First Term. 

Words from Memory Selection. 

Words from other subjects, the spelling of which is need- 
ed to answer questions, 

HISTORY 


October and November—Stories of adventures of early 
explorers—E.g., La Verendrye and his sons, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, Hearne, Alexander Mackenzie, etc. 


CITIZENSHIP 
October— 
Right use of leisure time—Suggested topics: “Our Public 
Library,” “Scrap Books of Various Kinds,” “Collections.” 


ARITHMETIC 
Time Measure. 
Linear Measure—Reduction and problems on these tables 
same as with tables in September. 
Introduce the number of lbs. in a bushel in grains and 
vegetables. 


noe 


i) 


GEOGRAPHY 
October and Half of November— 
1. The Zones and Plant and Animal Distribution in Zones 
with factors that make Earth a suitable home for man. 
2. Flat Map—lInterpretation of marks and directions: 
Latitude and Longitude. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
The Bones—1. Structure of bone. 2. Bone-building foods. 
3. Importance of correct posture. 4. Review. . 
GRADE VI.— 
LITERATURE 
The Lark at the Diggings. 
Memorization— 
Choice of: After School. 
Splendor of the Days. 
Flanders Field. 
The Value of Time. 
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Oral Reading—The Lark at the Diggings. The Ships of St. 

John. 

Silent Reading—Hunting with a Camera. 

Story Telling—Hercules. 

COMPOSITION 

(a) Review of Friendly Letter. 

(b) Paragraph work as a letter. 

(c) Language work for enlarging vocabulary, and better 
sentence structure. Text, pages 64 to 69; 81 to 86; 
100. 

GRAMMAR 
Subject and Predicate—Suggested Exercises— 
(1) Supplying, (a) Subjects, (b) Predicates. 
(2) Selecting both subject and predicate from sentences, 
starting with the statement and followed by asking 
and commanding sentences. 


ARITHMETIC 

Review denominate quantities and areas. 

Teach volume. 

CITIZENSHIP 
Feudal Organization— 

(a) The King. 

(b) The Barons—subject to the king. 

The king controls all the land and parcels it out to the 
barons, who must do him service in return, and who exact 
service from villeins and serfs. See Chapter X., “History of 
British People.” 

William I.—Doomsday Book. New Forest. Norman 
castles built, but their locality subject to his will. Norman 
Castles—Note their contrast to Hall of Cedric the Saxon. 
A similar contrast between the Norman barons and Saxon 
earls. The Norman, some generations of culture. The Saxon, 
crude but with the simple, rugged strength of the Teuton. 
The Norman a ruling caste imposed on the Saxon, and finally 
absorbed by the Saxon. Wamba in “Ivanhoe”—Read for 
conditions of Saxon serf. 

Robin Hood—tTypifies the Saxon deposed—Is the foe of 
the oppressor, the friend of the oppressed. 


SPELLING 
65 words— 
(a) 26 words—first term—‘“marble” to “spirit.” 
(b) 39 words—Demons—“ache” to “heard.” 


GEOGRAPHY 
Last Two Weeks of October— 
Canada— 
(a) Area and population. 
(b) Western Cordillera Region. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
October 1st to November 15th— 
Digestion—four lessons: 
Section 1—two lessons. 
Section 2, and Care of the Mechanism—two lessons. 


GRADE VII.— 
LITERATURE 
Literature—King Arthur and His Knights. 
Oral Reading—Mending the Clock. 
Silent Reading—The Four-horse Race. To the Dandelion. 
Supplementary Reading—tTreasure Island. 


Memory Work—The Hayfield. The Corn Husker. (Cana- 
dian Poetry Book.) 


COMPOSITION 

1. Business Letters—two types: 

E.g., Make reservation for hotel accommodation. 
Order school equipment. 

2. The Topic Sentence— 
Relate this to last month’s arrangement of sentences. 

3. The Descriptive Paragraph— 
Study the paragraph and comments given in the text, 
pages 113 to 116. Stress arrangement of sentences. 
Topics for written work are given in the text. 
_ (Suggestion: Make a special study of the “key-word” 
in the topic sentence and the “tone” of the paragraph as 
a whole. E.g., Autumn is the busiest season of the year. 
The sentences which follow should each contribute to the 
feeling suggested by the “key-word,” busy, in the topic 
sentence). 

4. Punctuation—The period and the comma. 


CITIZENSHIP 
Tudor England—1485-1603— 
(a) Wars of the Roses—their effects. 
(b) Henry VII. and his policy. 
) The Reformation—-Luther, Wolsey. 
) Dissolution of Monasteries. 
) The Church under, (1) Edward VI., (2) Mary, 
(3) Elizabeth. 
) Mary, Queen of Scots. 
) The Armada. 
) Economic Changes. 
i) Discovery and Exploration. 
GRAMMAR 
Detailed Analysis— 
(1) Subject. 
(2) Enlargement of Subject—Word, Phrase. 
(3) Predicate. 
(4) Enlargement of Predicate—Word, Phrase. 


SPELLING 
(a) First Term Words—about 50—(Course). 
(b) Words often confused—4 pairs each week. (See Course, 
page 116). 

(c) New words from other subjects. 

GEOGRAPHY 
October and November— 

Close study of Eurasia as outlined in Course of Studies. 


ARITHMETIC 


Decimals—Reading and writing, changing decimals to 
fractions, etc., addition and subtraction with problems. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Reaction on the Nervous System, caused by: 
(a) Infantile Paralysis. 
(b) Effect of drugs. 
(c) Effect of tobacco. 
(d) Effect of alcohol. 
Opportunity is presented for establishing a founda- 
tion for the spring’s essay. (W.C.T.U.) 


OUTLINES FOR NOVEMBER 


GRADE I.— 
READING 


It is suggested that the first twenty-five or thirty pages be 
read in at least two readers before starting the Canadian 
Primer and finishing it. This time when the vocabulary is 
not heavy should be utilized for setting a habit of thought 
reading, and the greatest care should be taken to avoid any 
word-saying in the reading lessons. This preliminary easy 
reading may take until Christmas if the class is not well 
advanced; but, regardless of time, steady progress should be 
made along the lines suggested. 


PHONICS 


Daily drill in making words from sounds. Use the sounds 
already taught in each day’s review. 
New Sounds—-g, j, 1, 00, ee, sh, th, y (as in cry), Il, ss, ff. 


LANGUAGE 


Aim in oral work: 

(a) To secure two statements about some concrete 
object, when same object is either present or not 
present. 

(b) To develop a simple expression of opinion on some 
subject. Correlate here with Citizenship, Nature 
Study or Hygiene. 

Games— 

“Who is it?” Answers—‘“It is I, he, she, ete.” Study 
polite use of “I,” as, Alice and I are going. 
Pictures—Continue study of these. 

Dramatization— 

At least one story of the month, and one rhyme. 
Stories—Billy Goats Gruff; Chicken Little; Black Sambo; 
Thanksgiving Stories. 

MEMORIZATION 


Polly Flinders; Simple Simon; First few pages of the 
Canadian Reader. 
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ARITHMETIC 

Counting to 50. 

Grouping of 6; constant review of 4, 5, 6. 

Group recognition of 8, 9, 10. Making of all symbols 
from 0 to 10. Form in this work should be carefully watched 
now before a poor style of figures has become a habit with 
the child. 

Numbers before and after any number to nineteen. Oral 
only. 

HYGIENE 

Especial study of the teeth; their care and importance. 
Foods which build good teeth; foods or habits which are 
destructive to teeth. Outdoor play—its value; good sports- 
manship. : 
CITIZENSHIP 

Community spirit in work and play. 
Helpers and non-helpers in a schoolroom. 


NATURE STUDY 


Thanksgiving. 


Birds— 

Their warm covering; flight; flocking; twittering. Bird 
activities. Feeding the winter birds. 
Animals— 

Kitty; her naughtiness in chasing birds. 

The dog; playmate; stories about dogs. 

The rabbit; stories and talks. 

Cow, horse; different calls of these animals. 

Names of baby animals—as a baby horse is called a colt, 
etc. 


GRADE Il.— 
LITERATURE 
(a) Reading— 
(1) The Jackal and the Alligator. 
(2) The Reason Why. 
(3) The Sandman. 
(4) The Water and the Pitcher. 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization— 
(1) Putting the World to Bed. 
(2) The Wind (R.L.S.) 
(c) Stories for Telling— 


(1) David and Goliath. 
(2) The Hare and the Tortoise. 


COMPOSITION 

a. Oral Topics— 

A Snowball Fight. 

Where is the Gopher Gone? 
The Traffic Policeman. 

The Postman. 

b. Single sentences, written, aiming at the use of simple 
descriptive words, such as little, pretty, red, long, ete. 
Teach the use of capitals for names of persons and places. 

ce. Vocabulary Building—Review systematically: Long 
sound of a, ai, ay; long e, ee, ea, y; long i, y (in short 
words without a vowel as cry), ie; long o, oe, 0a; long u, 
ue, ew. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
First Week— 
Habits—Table manners—wash before eating always. 


Second Week— 
Habits (cont’d)——-Eat at regular times; chew food well; 
have pleasant conversation at the table. 


Third Week—Poster. 


Fourth Week—Milk— 


(a) Value for growth, stronger bones, better teeth, 
stronger muscles. 


(b) Drink milk regularly at meal time. 
(c) Ways of having milk—in cocoa, porridge, pud- 
dings and soups. 


CITIZENSHIP 
First Week— 

Use of rubbers and warmer clothing. Ways of avoiding 
colds. Use of precautions to protect others if you have a 
cold or other disease. Talks on diet in health and in sickness, 
Second Week— 

Shorter evenings, bedtime stories, talks on use of arti- 
ficial light when reading. Discussions on time to go to bed 
and why. 


Third Week— 

Discussions on nature’s way of caring for plants in winter. 
Teach child care and tenderness to all plants, including those 
in schoolroom. Thanksgiving for God’s goodness in care and 
food, ete. 

Fourth Week— 

Trees, summer and winter. Show how good care in sum- 
mer helps them for winter. Boulevard trees, need of them. 
These are friends and should be treated as such. Talks on 
maple trees and maple sugar as related to food storage in 
trees during winter. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting in any 100 space by 1’s. 
Teach combinations and separations: 
Teach 4, i.e., the idea of 4% of an object. E.g., apple, 
paper, string, pie. 
Teach place value of tens and units. 
Teach writing (in figures) and recognition of numbers up 


‘to 1,000. 


Introduce the clock. Teach telling time; the hour, % past, 
14 past, 4 to —. 
Also teach day, week, month, year. 


NATURE STUDY 
Use calendar from day to day, marking direction of the 
wind, rain, snow or sunshine. 

1. Study of trees: 

(a) Parts of tree.—See Course. 

(b) How trees prepare for winter. 

Domestic animals and their preparation for winter.—See 

Course. 

3. Pets—What the pets think about owners. 
stories about these. 

4. Migration of birds.—Reasons (Scarcity of food). How 
the birds get ready. Which birds migrate? Which birds 
do not? Recognition of the birds belonging to each 
group. Birds that do not migrate: Chickadee, Junco, 
Snow-bunting, Magpie, Sparrows, etc. 


GRADE Ili.— 


te 


Humane 


LITERATURE 
Silent Reading—A Young Hero. Flight of the Thrushes. 
Oral Reading—The Scarecrow. The Ploughman. The 
Powder Monkey. The Golden Touch. 
Story Telling—How the Whale got his Throat. 
Memory—The Lobster Quadrille. The Night Wind. The 
Rock-a-by Lady. 
Dramatization—The Rabbit’s Trick. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
(a) Oral— 
Thanksgiving Day; How We Play on a Stormy Day; My 
New Suit; My Best Friend; Jack Frost. 
(b) Formal— 
Friendly letter. Abbreviations for yard, foot, inch. 
Drill, oral and written, on may, can; broke, broken; 
write, wrote, written; were, where; they are, there are. 
Write two original sentences on a given topic after oral 
discussion. 
(c) Vocabulary Building— 
Practice in adding tion, able, ly, ful, such as beautiful. 
Pronunciation practice: have to, ought to, want to, 
should have, John and I must starve, etc. 


CITIZENSHIP 
Community Life— 

(a) Recognize good qualities in representatives of other 
nations and races (in child’s neighborhood); teach 
good fellowship among all classes—good sportsman- 
ship in games—fairplay in work or sport. 

(b) Thanksgiving and Armistice Days—connection with 
harvesting. Combination of the two days. 

(c) Stories: 

i. —_ Story of the First Corn.—For the Children’s 
our. 
Ruth and Naomi.—For the Children’s Hour. 
Madeline de Vercheres. 
Sir Galahad. 


gon 


HYGIENE 


Essential Foods for Children—milk, fruit, vegetables, etc. 
What to eat for sound teeth, rosy cheeks, etc. 
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NATURE STUDY 

In connection with plants’ preparation for winter, see 
“Babybuds Winter Clothes,” in The Child’s World, by Emilie 
Poulsson. 

ARITHMETIC 

Teach 2 and 4 times table. ; 
More rapid addition and subtraction, and daily accuracy 
tests in addition and subtraction. 
Introduce fractions, 1/10, 1/5, %. 
Counting by 4’s, 3’s and 6’s. } 
Teach Arabic notation to 50,000, and Roman notation 
to 50. 
Teach yard, foot and inch. 


GRADE IV.— 


fo 
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LITERATURE 
Silent Reading—The Boy Hero. Edith Cavell. 
Oral Reading—A Hindu Fable. Alice and the White Queen. 


Literature—Knights of the Silver Shield. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. 


Memory Work—Canada! Maple Land! The Eagle. 
Story—The Quest of the Hammer. 


COMPOSITION 
Formal lessons on use of Dictionary. 
Use of quotation marks, 
c. Use of Autobiography in oral and written composition. 


SPELLING 
Remaining 70 words—First Term List. 
Memory Work Spelling. 


CITIZENSHIP 

Justice—to others. Not to spread infection—quarantine. 
Justification for restraint and punishment—in home, school 
and city. 

Thanksgiving Day. Story of First Thanksgiving Day in 
America. Compare that first celebration with how we cele- 
brate. 

Armistice Day. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Other Foods— 
Milk: (a) Value—growth, stronger bones, better teeth, 
bigger muscles, 
(b) Drinking milk regularly at mealtime; buying milk 
at school to drink between meals, 
(c) Ways of having milk—cocoa, porridge, puddings, 
soups. 
Importance of a good breakfast, hot cereals. 
Candies—best kinds, small quantities, after meals. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Nationalities of people in Alberta. Waich for automobile 
licenses from places outside Alberta. Auto Camps. Principal 
roads in Alberta. 

Industries—Exports and imports of Alkcrta. 

Climatic Conditions. 

Grain Marketing. 

Studies of countries far away—E.g., Holland, Japan, 
China, Italy, Spain, British Isles, Switzerland, ete. 


ARITHMETIC 

Begin multiplication by two and three figures, checking 
same by reversing multiplier and multiplicand. 

Teach denominate numbers in pints, quarts, gallons, pecks 
and bushels, and give problems in same. 

Teach notation to include millions. 

Roman Numerals as required for dates. 

Stress rapid calculation in the four fundamental rules. 


NATURE STUDY 
Animal Life—Detailed study of rabbit and fox. 


<—e 


Bird Life—Detailed study of wild duck, wild goose, prairie 
chicken, Hungarian partridge, grouse, hawk, crow. 
GRADE V.— 
LITERATURE 
Oral Reading—Ye Mariners of England. 
Memory Work—Ye Mariners of England. 
Silent Reading—Up the Ottawa River. 
Literature—The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Story Telling—St. George and the Dragon. 
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SPELLING 
Remaining words of First Term list. 


Words from Memory Selection, and any new words from 
other subjects. 


CITIZENSHIP 
November and December— : 
A sense of personal honor exhibited in absolute fidelity to 
a trust and a healthy regard for one’s reputation. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Half of November and December— 
1. North America—A general study—Size and population 
—General shape; main axis. 
Coastal features—Islands and indentations. 
Rivers and Lakes. 
National subdivisions. 
2. Latitude of large commercial centres in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


The Bones and Joints: 
1. Value of exercise and sunshine. 
2. Harmful] effects of tight clothing and heavy lifting 
(deformities). 
8. Joints—kinds of joints. 
4. Structure of joints. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Grains and vegetables—Oats, wheat, barley, flax, rye, 
potatoes, etc. 

2. Bills and accounts. 

3. Simple Fractions—Problems, 


GRADE VI.— 
LITERATURE 


Literature—Doubting Castle. Dickens in Camp. 


Memorization—Choice of: The Maple Leaf, Spires of Ox- 
ford, Rule Britannia, The Song My Paddle Sings. 


Oral Reading—Oliver Cromwell. 
Silent Reading—The Hall of Cedric. 
Story Telling—Daniel and David. 


COMPOSITION AND LANGUAGE 


a. Business Letters. Text, page 59. 
b. Vocabulary work. 
c. Prefixes of Course taught. Course, page 75. 
d. Direct and Indirect Narration. Text, pages 74 and 99. 
SPELLING 
65 words: 65 words Supplementary—“braid” to “hasn’t.” 
HISTORY 


The Crusades—Show the influence of the Christian 
Church during these early centuries. A central unifying 
idea in the religious sentiment for the Holy Land. The 
People’s Crusade—Peter the Hermit. Crusades—the earliest 
internationa] enterprise organized by the princes of various 
European lands—(a) The religious motive; (b) The trade 
motive. The Norman, a dominant factor. Richard I and 
Saladin, romantic figures. It is the meeting of the East with 
the West—Travel means Education—Trade Results. Read 
“The Talisman” and “Richard, the Lion Heart.” 

Stephen Langton—The Church and the barons unite to 
assert their rights, goaded by the oppression of King John. 
Result—The Great Charter. 


GRAMMAR 
(a) Name Words—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Exercises selecting nouns, 
(2) Fill in blanks with nouns. 
(3) Nouns suggested by such words as: sober, poor, 
absurd, free, etc. 
(b) Nouns which express one and more than one. 
(c) Nouns which express male and female—Suggested Ex- 
ercises: 
(1) Changing from singular to plural in sentences and 
vice versa. 
(2) Changing gender of nouns in sentences. 


s ARITHMETIC 

Fractions: 

(a) Factors, multiples, cancellation: 

(b) Tests for divisibility by 2, 3, ete. 

(c) Common divisor; G.C.M. or H.C.F. 

(d) Common multiple; L.C.M. 

(e) Reading and writing fractions. 

(f) Reduction of fractions. 
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NATURE STUDY 
1. Two of the following animals: Rabbit, Coyote, Squirrel, 
Bat. 
2. One bird: Snipe, Grebe or Woodpecker. 
GEOGRAPHY 
(a) The Canadian Shield. 
(b) The Appalachian Plateau. 
(c) The St. Lawrence Lowlands. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
November 16th to December 23rd— 
Excretory System—four lessons. 


GRADE VII.— 
LITERATURE 
Literature—Belshazzar’s Feast. 
Oral Reading—For Remembrance. Coming of Long John 
Silver. (Supplementary Reader). 
Silent Reading—Hunting the Hippo. 
Supplementary Reading—tThe Sky Pilot. 
Memory Work—The Country Boy’s Creed. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
Oral—See “Imagination Exercises,” page 115, in text. 
Suffixes and Prefixes. See Course of Study, page 79. 
3. Direct Narration. See text, exercise 5, page 115, and 
exercise 16, page 99. 
4. The Explanatory Paragraph. See text, page 112. 
5. Review the three types of arrangements, stressing char- 
acteristics of each. Written exercises on the above. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Stuart England. 1603-1714: 
(a) The Views of James I on monarchy. 
(b) Religious Problems of James. 
(c) Charles I—his policy: 
(1) Strafford, Laud, Hampden. 
(2) Long Parliament. 
(d) The Great Rebellion. 


SPELLING 


(a) Complete First Term Words. 
(b) Words often confused—4 pairs each week. 
(c) New words from other subjects. 


GRAMMAR 


Detailed Analysis (continued) : 
(1) Completion of Predicate by means of Object and 
Complement. 
(2) Enlargement of Object or Complement. 
(3) Enlargement of Subject by means of Clause. 
(4) Enlargement of Predicate by means of Clause. 


ARITHMETIC 
Decimals—Multiplication and division with problems. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


(1) The Ear—tThe outer, middle and inner ear; how sound 
waves are collected and carried through to the auditory 
nerve; the importance of the sense of hearing. Cause 
of an ear-ache—How disease germs are carried up the 
Eustachian Tube to the Middle Ear. Pressure from pus 
forming here often breaks the drum membrane, causing 
a running ear. Dangers of a running ear—Cause of 
deafness—effect of diseased adenoids and tonsils on 
the ears—effect of scarlet fever, measles and diphtheria. 
Never put sharp objects in the ear—How to remove a 
foreign body from the ear. 

(2) Sense of Smell, Taste, Touch—General idea as to loca- 
tion and how we get these impressions. The importance 
of these senses—How they may be injured. 


we 





Classroom Hints 





GRADE VI LITERATURE— 


SHERWOOD ‘ 

The Robin Hood stories are part of the History work of 
both Grades V and VI and should be well taught before this 
selection is read. The happiness of the greenwood life, the 
joviality of its brotherhood, its freedom from care and its 
sufficiency of good tough wood for bows, arrows and quarter- 
staves—to say nothing of the king’s deer for roasting at the 
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evening fire—all these should be part of the Robin Hood 
legend as the child knows it when he comes to study “Sher- 
wood,” 


Sherwood Forest still stands and covers many a square 
mile of the goodly county of Nottingham. It is a lovely 
place, with its varied hues of bark and leaf—oak and ash, 
elm, beech and chestnut—and its endless carpet of cropped 
green lawn; with here and there a thicket “of wild rose and 
thorn and honeysuckle boughs.” Old and vast are some of 
those trees, as the picture suggests. Robin himself perhaps 
eyed them and bent them when they were saplings, as he 
looked for a new bow-shaft or a fresh supply of arrows. 

As Alfred Noyes saw it, in the first light of a June 
morning, it was more than lovely—it was enchanted. The 
dawn begins to seep through the forest trees, little wisps of 
haze begin to lift from the glades, the deer (for there are 
still deer in Sherwood) creep —- the shadows to their 
water pools. So much his eye sees. The south breeze begins 
to stir up whispers in the branches overhead, the birds wake 
up to chatter over the business of breakfast, all the tiny 
noises of the rousing world join in a merry tune. So much 
he hears. And, because he is a poet, what he sees sets him 
dreaming, and what he hears sets him singing. The dream 
and the song combine into this lovely poem about Sherwood. 


So keen is the poet’s fancy that he seems to hear afar 
a sound like “The horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” Seven 
hundred years fall away, and all the pageant of the good 
old times passes before his eyes. Yonder dense thicket takes 
form around a cunningly hidden dwelling which none save 
Robin’s men know. Near by stands Marian, Robin’s forest 
sweetheart, looking down the forest aisles for her lover to 
come. “What is keeping him?” wonders the poet in his day- 
dream. Out there in the little clearing you can trace a ring 
of dark grass, several feet across, among the bright green 
spring grass. (There are scores of them in the English 
meadows; nobody seems to know how they got there, but 
they have been there for centuries!) In the early morning 
there should be fairies dancing ’round that ring, and sure 
enough! there the poet sees them, with Oberon, king of the 
wood-fairies, in their midst. He calls: 


“Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold.... 
And wake Will Scarlet from his leafy forest bed.” 


But who comes here? A bearded woodman amazingly 
tall, even when we see him seated on his horse; and a shaven 
priest, wondrously round and chubby with eyes that flash 
mirth and jollity. The poet knows them of old—they are 
Little John and Friar Tuck. Surely if these two and Will 
Scarlet are here, Robin Hood cannot be far away. The forest 
is becoming impatient! That faint south breeze quickens a 
little, the stir of the leaves becomes a rustle, and “the sunny 
whisper leaps” along the treetops: 

“Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep?” 

Asleep! Robin Hood asleep, when the greenwood is awake 
and glorious with the early sunlight! The greenwood bursts 
into clamor; from every grove and glade the bugles cry: 

“Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep?” 


If he was, he is no longer. How his answering bugle fills 
the woods with sound, for now he calls his merry men— 


“Calls them and they answer: from aisles of oak and ash 
Rings the Follow! Follow! and the boughs begin to crash, 
The ferns begin to flutter, and the flowers begin to fly, 
And through the crimson dawning the robber band goes by.” 


(Can you find anywhere in literature a stanza which car- 
ries you along so breathlessly. Even my one-finger typewrit- 
ing broke into a whirling gallop such as it never attained 
before.) 

That is what the poet saw in Sherwood when he let the 
years roll away, and let the forest cast its spell upon him. 

Whatever you may not do in interpreting this poem to 
your class, be sure at least to read it well. Practise it alone 
a few times. Try to express in your voice the hardly per- 
ceptible change from the deep stillness of night, through the 
tiny waking sounds of the dawn, to the gay, vigorous clamor 
of the sunlit day. 


MR. WINKLE ON SKATES 


You remember Tom Sawyer, don’t you? We liked that 
story; it amused us and made us laugh to see how cunningly 
Tom made the other boys want to whitewash railings for 
him. Who else amused you in the Grade V stories? ... 
The waiter. You laughed at the wonderful way he invented 
stories about the chops, the beer, the school and everything 
else that came up. Who else made you laugh in last year’s 
stories? Don Quixote. Yes, you laughed at him not because 
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he was cunning or droll, but because he was foolish enough 
to start a fight with a row of windmills. 

Today we are going to enjoy reading about another man 
who was foolish. He was not quite silly enough to rush at 
windmills. He was what we in the West call a big bluff, and 
his ali often made him very ridiculous before other 
people. 

Mr. Winkle was a city man, who always talked of him- 
self as a very accomplished sportsman. No matter whether 
his friends were discussing shooting, fishing, football, riding, 
skating or any other sport, Mr. Winkle made them believe 
that he held all the records in that line of sport. So long as 
he was talking in an armchair or at the corner store this was 
all very well, and his friends believed all he said. 

One Christmas, however, Mr. Winkle went to spend the 
vacation with some other city friends at a fine old farmhouse 
in the country, where there was plenty of real sport (not 
armchair sport) to be had. Mr. Winkle was given a horse to 
ride, and soon showed that he had never won any cups as a 
horseman. Mr. Winkle went out shooting, and just missed 
bagging some of his companions. He always had some excuse 
for his bad performance, however, and his friends continued 
to believe that he was an accomplished sportsman, until he 
made his spectacular appearance on the ice. 


A Perfect Setting— 

The whole house-party is gathered at the frozen pond. 
They are full of high spirits, for it is Christmas morning and 
there is a great day ahead of them. The young ladies are 
there, gushing and expectant. The young men are about to 
skate. Now, Mr. Winkle, if you can skate, you will never 
have a better chance to show your skill or a lovelier group 
of young ladies to admire you. But if you can’t skate, Mr. 
Winkle, don’t say you can! 


The Action— 

1. Notice how innocently the bait is tossed to poor 
Winkle: “You skate, of course, Mr. Winkle.” He should have 
said: “I never had skates on in my life,” but he is one of 
those unfortunate mortals who cannot bear to admit that 
there is something they don’t know or can’t do. He swallows 
the bait at once—‘‘Ye-s, oh, yes!” And then he begins to 
wish he hadn’t, and explains first that he is much out of 
practice, secondly that he has no skates. 


2. Contrast the real skaters with the bluffer. They are 
perfectly at home on the ice and are showing considerable 
skill; even Mr. Wardle, the old farmer, is no mean performer. 
But where is the accomplished sportsman? It is lucky for 
him that the boys are keeping the young ladies entertained 
just now, otherwise they would very quickly observe that 
Mr. Winkle does not even know how to put on skates, still 
less how to move on them. 

38. Mr. Winkle and Sam. Up to the last moment Mr. 
Winkle has been buoyed up by a vague hope that when he 
does get on his feet he will find that it “comes easy” to him 
—that he is a born skater. But he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. When he is at last set upon his feet, he realizes that 
he is in a dreadful predicament, and he tries to blame any- 
thing but himself for his helpless plight. He complains of 
the slippery state of the ice, and the awkwardness of his 
skates. Then, as his nerve gives way, he can think of noth- 
ing in the world that he needs so much as Sam Weller to 
stand close to him for support. Sam is a manservant with a 
great deal to do, so he is ready to hurry away as soon as he 
has attended to Winkle’s skates. How many different ways 
does Winkle contrive to keep him by his side? 

4. The Expert Arrives. Out on the ice Mr. Wardle, 
Benjamin Allen and Bob Sawyer are at the most elaborate 
and spectacular part of the “reel” (a sort of square dance, 
if you like, on the ice). So agile are their movements that 
the young ladies (we may assume) have gathered round to 
admire and applaud. For the moment they have forgotten 
their anxiety to see the star performer. It is at this moment 
that Mr. Winkle arrives. “That unfortunate gentleman bore 
swiftly down into the centre of the reel, at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of unparal- 
leled beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with 
a loud crash they both fell heavily.” 

Conclusion— 

Mr. Pickwick’s Reproof. (1) Before the ladies: “Take his 
skates off!” as if Winkle were an overgrown baby. (Note that 
Winkle, even now, wants to “bluff through,” and pretends 
that he only needs to get back into practice. (2) Aside: 
“You’re a humbug, sir.” Mr. Pickwick makes it clear to 
Winkle that his reputation as an accomplished sportsman is 
completely exploded. Understand that this stern reprimand 
comes from Mr. Pickwick not as a private person but as the 
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Founder and President of the august Pickwick Club, of which 
Mr. Winkle is a member. Mr. Winkle is made to understand 
that his behavior has been quite unworthy of a good Pick- 
wickian. 


GRADES V AND VI COMPOSITION SERIES 


TURNING GEOGRAPHY INTO COMPOSITION (Grade V.) 


Four clouds were creeping idly across the sky. They had 
come a long way—from the Pacific Ocean, in fact—and were 
now looking down upon Edson. 

“Did you see anything of my young brother?” inquired 
Cloud Number One, the blackest of the four, of his nearest 
companion as they sailed over the McLeod river. 

“Yes, the last I saw of him he was dropping in rain just 
the other side of Mount Robson.” 

“The other side, you said? Then he will just roll back 
in the Fraser to’ where he came from. I told him, if he 
wanted to see the world, to keep up high till we got over 
to the Prairies. Goodness knows when he will get out of the 
Pacific again.” 

They rambled ‘along for a few minutes in silence, until 
presently a rough, churlish wind overtook them from the 
Northwest, and began driving them before it. Cloud Number 
Four was angry. , 


“Just my luck,” he grumbled; “I was hoping to get a nice 
view of Edmonton, but I don’t suppose I shal] see anything 
bigger than Red Deer or Medicine Hat in Canada -now. 
Goodness, that wind is cold!’ And poor Number Four 
huddled himself together and shivered. “Here, what is 
happening to me?” 

He never knew, for at that moment he turned into rain- 
drops and fell. There was so much of him that when he came 
to earth he rolled and flowed down the hillsides until he 


. came to the Pembina River. 


“Poor Number Four is gone,” called Number Three to 
Number One as they scurried before the Northwest wind. 
“What do you suppose will happen to him?” 


“Well, if he rolls into the Pembina, that will carry him 
into the Athabasca and that will take him down across Lake 
Athabasca to the Great Slave Lake. He will be lucky if he 
doesn’t find himself in the Arctic, frozen in the middle of 
an icefield for the rest of time.” 


“Oh, my poor friend!’ exclaimed Number Three; “how 
dreadful!’ And he burst into tears. It was lucky for him 
that the wind had by this time driven them fifteen miles or 
so. Otherwise he would have gone after his companion down 
the Pembina. As it was he fel] in drops right into the little 
North Saskatchewan, and rolled merrily across Canada till 
he came to Lake Winnipeg. There the sun picked him up 
and set him sailing through the sky again with the West 
Wind behind him. 


(It would be a pity for us to finish the story. Help your 
class to complete it down in the south, so that Number Two 
falls into the South Saskatchewan, and Number One—cun- 
ning old fellow—into the Milk River which carries him to 
wonderful adventures in the Mississippi and the Gulf of 
Mexico). 

IRRIGATION 

Districts that have not enough rain for the crops. Plenty 
of water running down the river near by. What to do? Con- 
struct a dam to store the water. Make channels to carry the 
water out over the farms. Flumes to shut off and turn on 
the flow of water. Effect upon crops and farm prosperity. 


LONG JOURNEY OF A COLD LAKE TROUT 


Feeling snug and safe under the ice in Cold Lake. 
Suddenly found himself flapping and struggling in a great 
net with hundreds of other fish. Stayed there all night, 
next day was dragged out on the ice. Terribly cold after 
the warm lake. Nearly froze, but was thrown into a heated 
truck with more and bumped over the trails to the cleaning 
house. . There he was “cleaned” and packed carefully into a 
box with a few more. Loaded on truck again and taken to 
Bonnyville, moved on to a railroad car and shipped, via 
Edmonton, to Chicago. There in a fish store he was labelled 
“Fresh Lake Trout from the Far North,” and a meat pack- 
er’s wife took him home and fried him for dinner. He had 
travelled from under the Cold Lake ica to the Chicago 
woman’s frying pan by truck and freight car in the middle 
of winter without freezing, and without spoiling—nearly 
2,500 miles. 


(This suggestion gives emphasis to the development of 
Alberta’s distant fish-markets, and the part played therein by 
modern transport with controlled temperatures. ) 
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A LETTER 


Have your pupils write to The National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D.C., asking them to send you the 
Geographic News Bulletin through the school year. It is a 
very attractive little paper of 12 pages, issued 30 times dur- 
ing the school year and costing only 25 cents (in money order, 
not stamps). 

Dispatch the best letter, endorsed by yourself as teacher, 
with the necessary money enclosure. 


GRADE VI.— 
TURNING HISTORY INTO COMPOSITION 


Sailing in Columbus’s Day.—Small size of ships. Dangerous 
duties in the rigging during storms. Risk of foundering. At 
the mercy of winds to a large extent. If adverse and too 
strong they could only furl sails and ride before it; if ad- 
verse but moderate they could make very slow headway by 
“tacking”; if there was no wind at all they could do nothing. 
Helpless for weeks in the Doldrums. Length of time at sea 
made rations hard and crude—they had not room for suf- 
ficient supply of fresh foods, vegetables and fruit. Result, 
very many sailors died of scurvy. Water supply often be- 
came short and foul. 

Why South America was Explored before North America.— 
Introduction: seéms strange that S. Am. (so much farther 
away, and today so much less important than N. Am.) should 
have attracted all the early attention of the European 
explorers. Explanation: The N.E. Trade Winds helped them 
on their way to S. Am., while the Westerlies hindered their 
sailing to N. Am. Their first winters in S. Am. were delight- 
ful, but their first winters in N. Am. were terrible. They 
found gold and silver in S. Am., but no precious metals in 
N. Am. There were no ice hazards around S. Am., but there 
were great icebergs surrounded by fog along the Northern 


coasts. The places they were most anxious to reach were 


towards the south (i.e., India and China). 

Paragraph in the Diary of Columbus, Oct. 10, 1492—His 
private fears. Remark on the spirit of the crew. Distance 
from home. State of food and water supply. 

Paragraph in the Same, Night of Oct, 12, 1492—Feeling of 
triumph. Change in spirit of crew. Prospects of fresh food 
and water. Plan for next day. 

Cartier’s First Voyage (formal narrative. ) 


Cartier’s Indian Returns Home—(What he told his friends 
about France, French houses, feasts, winter, etc.) 
Conversation Between Cartier and the Indian about “spruce 
tea.” Indian’s polite inquiry about Cartier’s and his men’s 
health. Cartier’s reply, etc. Use a little imagination to re- 
construct the incident, and use quotation marks. 
“Some Stakes Driven Into the Ground.”—See Burt, Romance 
of the Prairie Provinces, page 31. “Captain James. visiting 
Danby Island, which lies just east of Charlton Island in 
James Bay, found there some stakes. apnarently made with 
a hatchet, driven into the ground. This is the only possible 
clue to the fate of Henry Hudson.” Reconstruct upon that 
clue the stor’ of Hudson’s last days. (This will perhaps be 
too long an assignment for written composition. If so, use 
it orally, and take down the product on the B. Bd.) 
Hearne’s Second Attempt.—Get from the class five good 
sentences. 

1. Going where, from where, and when? 

2. Scarcity of fuel for cooking and warmth. 

3. Lack of food. 

4. A little accident which spoiled everything. 

5. Why it forced him to turn back. 
Hearne’s Third Attempt.—Similar treatment,. but allow as 
many as seven sentences. (Do not permit direct lifting of 
sentences from the text, but take up the composition a day 
or two after the topic has been taught.) 
Mackenzie Reaches the Arctic.—(Sights and experiences on 
the river.) The Rockies visible far off to the West. Passing 
between the ramparts. The midnight sun. Water rises up 
the bank—what is it? Young whales in the water. Where 
explorers were. The burning bank. 


Vocabulary Woerk.—As you teach the History course, it is 
important that the pupils should master the place names and 
persona] names essential to the story. The following list 
should be mastered: Jacques Cartier, La Salle, Hearne, 
Samuel Champlain, Radisson, Mackenzie (not Mc), La 
Verendrye, Groseilliers (‘‘Gro-zigh-yay’’), Fraser. Just as 
vocabulary teaching of “Parachute” involves the spelling, 
the pronunciation, and the meaning, so vocabulary teaching 


of the above names involves mastery of the spelling, the 
pronunciation and (briefly) who they were. A formal les- 
son in historical names should be given periodically, for it 
is quite unsafe to assume that all the children are “picking 
them up” as they go along. This is bona fide Language work. 
A similar list of the important Indian and place names 
(e.g., Iroquois, Ottawa) should be compiled and taught. 


GRADES VI AND VII— 
DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 
Reconstruction of a Great Adventure 

The world no longer has dark corners. Thirty years ago 
our teachers were stil] able to thrill us with the stories of 
valiant but futile efforts to probe the silence of the poles; 
Sahara was a vast question mark; no traveller’s tales had 
come back from; Tibet. Today there remain only a few 
shores to be charted in the Antarctic, and a few score peaks 
to be climbed. Man has virtually conquered and ransacked 
the face of the earth. 

Let us go back 450 years and suppose we were among 
the more fortunate children who went to school and learned 
geography in the year 1480. If we lived in one of the more 
lively seaports of those times (such for example as London 
or Lisbon or Genoa) our geography lessons should have been 
quite interesting. At any rate we did not have so much 
ground to cover, for the World Map on the schoolroom wall 
showed, in a queer crooked form, only Europe, Asia and the 
broad part of Africa, with a narrow strip of the surround- 
ing oceans, That should be the starting point of our lessons 
on Discovery and Exploration, and we should construct the 
complete world map as the last four centuries have con- 
structed it, adding each morsel of new territory, each new 
expanse of sea, as the geographers added it when the seadogs 
came home from afar. 

The basis, then, of our teaching may be made by having 
each child prepare a map of the known world in 1480. It 
should be a broad one, giving ample room for insertion of 
voyage routes. It need not be a work of great pains and 
detail, so long as it has recognizable features and ample room 
for the New World to be put in. 

Now proceed with the story of the expansion of the 
World Map, with the following steps in each topic: 

1. Necessary statement or explanation. 

2. Readings with comment. 

3. Record result on pupils’ maps. 

A.D. 1000—Lief Ericsson—1. Statement: The 15th Century 
scholars did not know that already, 500 years before, one of 
the Vikings had found land beyond the western ocean. Going 
to hear about this Viking now. 2. Reading: Lief Ericsson 
chapter in “By Star and Compass.” Selection in Fifth 
Reader, Pt. I (pupils review this as seatwork). 3. Mark in 
pencil the conjectured sites of Lief’s landings. Explain to 
class that all knowledge of Lief’s travels was lost in after- 
times and represent this by erasing the pencil entries. 
1450 (about)—Asiatic trade and how it was disrupted by 
the Turks. Explain without detail that the, costly silks, 
spices, etc., of India and Cathay were brought to Europe by 
ship, camel caravan, etc., over the Black Sea or the Red Sea 
or across Syria. When the Turks swarmed over Asia Minor 
and Syria, this great trade route was cut, and the wealthy 
merchants of Europe must find new ways of bringing goods 
from Asia, or go out of business. Hence the development of 
two great navigation movements: 

1488 (a) The Portuguese try to get round Africa. 
For forty years their mariners crawled along the 
forbidding coasts — desert, fever swamp and_ desert 
again—before Bartholomew Diaz finally reached the south- 
ern extremity, 5,000 miles from Lisbon. He called it the 
Cape of Storms, but when he came home the King of Portu- 
gal was well pleased, and renamed it the Cape of Good Hope. 
(Mark the progress on the maps.) 1497, nine years later, 
another Portuguese sailor, Vasco da Gama, proved the name 
a suitable one, for he sailed right round the cape, followed 
the coast north to Malindi (just south of the equator) and 
then crossed to south India. (Mark progress again. Africa 
may now be considered complete in outline). Landing at 
Calicut, he erected there a marble pillar as a monument of 
his discovery of a new route to India, 

It is unfortunate that there is little literature about this 
wonderful achievement of the Portuguese navigators. Diaz 
sailed through all the hazards of the tropics over 5,000 miles 
to reach his Cape of Storms, half again as far as Columbus 
who did not cross the equator. 

(b) The Spaniards meanwhile were taking notice 
of the repeated failure of Portugal from 1445 to 
1488 to get round the huge barrier of the African 
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coast, and began to look for a more promising way. 
Columbus was the man who proposed the westward route. 
1492—Columbus—Introductory statement (as above). 
Readings: Columbus and _ the Egg. (Fourth Reader). 
Columbus Discovers Land (Gr. VIII Lit.). Map Additions: 
1492 voyage, Bahama Islands. 1493, 1498 and 1502 voyages, 
the Caribbean Sea, coasts of Central America and Venezuela. 
(These should be shown as light blue shading for known 
waters and ink line for known coast). The English, having 
finished at last with the Wars of the Roses, now began to 
be interested in the question of the India route. The Portu- 
guese way was much too laborious if anything shorter could 
be found. Columbus and the Spaniards who followed in his 
steps, were finding the southwest route blocked by the long 
coast of the New World. What more natural than that Eng- 
land should try the western route farther north? 
1497—John Cabot—Introductory statement (as above). 
Readings: “By Star and Compass.” Map additions: Small 
fragments of coast from Nfd. to Chesapeake Bay. 
1499—Amerigo Vespucci—An Italian sailor, notable only for 
the fact that on his return from a voyage to Brazil he wrote 
a glowing account of the New World. The false idea got 
abroad that he was its discoverer, and it was named after 
him Terra America—now America. 

1519-22—-Magellan, Spanish navigator—1. Finished the dis- 
covery of the S. American eastern coast. 2. Was the first 
to sail round the great barrier of the New World. 3. Was 
the first to sai] right round the world, and thus prove beyond 
theory that the world is a globe. 

Note that even he did not make the western trip to 
Cathay or India. He came across the Pacific and touched 
Asia at the Philippines, where he himself was killed in a 
brush with natives. His remaining ship turned south of 
Borneo and crossed the Indian Ocean directly to the south 
end of Africa, and thence home. 

Map additions: Argentine coast, South Pacific 
(blue shading to follow route), Philippines and Borneo. 

During these and the next few years Spanish adventurers 
clambered over the Panama Isthmus, built ships and explored 
the western coast of the continent between latitudes 40 N. 
and 40 S. Cortez and Pizarro are the great names here, but 
the course does not require mention of them. In addition, 
they completed the charting of the Gulf of Mexico and 
Florida. Map additions should be made accordingly. 

Now we may survey results so far, i.e., for the fifty years 
1480 to 1530. Africa, which had been just a south coast 
for the Mediterranean, has bulged itself out into a huge con- 
tinent which makes the Portuguese India route a 10,000 mile 
trip. Across the Atlantic a New World is taking form. 
South America is already well defined; so are the near lying 
parts of North America. But the vast mass of that contin- 
ent is still wrapped in mystery—a white paper blank upon 
the maps your pupils are keeping. Two interesting ques- 
tions may be thought out to an answer at this stage. 

(a) Why did North American exploration lag so far be- 
hind that of S. America? 

(b) Why, even in N. America, did exploration and settle- 
ment first advance up the coast remotest from Europe? 

Also, before passing on, emphasize this: Nobody so far 
has sailed west to India. What, then, is likely to be the next 
scene into which those little sailing-craft of Europe will push 
their inquisitive noses? . . . The Northwest Passage. 
All that bars the way there is that bit of broken coast 
sketched in by the Cabots. 


(To be continued next month) 


Among the items prepared for the “T.H.D.” during 
the next few months are the following: 


Literature—Chapman’s Homer, Eve of Waterloo, The Sea 
is His, Sohrab and Rustum, Lake Regillus, Clifton 
Chapel, Downfall of Wolsey, The Glove, Sharp Eyes, 
Irish Freedom; (Grade VIII) Robert of Sicily; (Lower 
Grades) Seven Times Four, Man who Came Back, 
Bugle Song, Up the Ottawa, How They Brought the 
Good News, Canadians—That’s All. 

History—Discovery and Exploration (contd.), Objective 
Test Gr. VII. 

Composition—Two columns monthly for V and VI. 

Topical—How the Boys Lived (Armistice talk), The Hud- 
son Bay Route, Unemployment, Nature Study Talks, 
Short Stories, Whale Fisheries, Games, Lord Lister. 


Geography — Holland, Australia, Africa, Automobile 
Routes in Alberta. 





GRADES IV.-VIII.— 
A TIME SAVER 
Paste this on a strong card and keep it handy. These 


products supply the answers to 50 multiplication and 100 
division examples. Thus: 1735 times 94 equals 69090. 


69090 divided by 735 equals 94. 
69090 divided by 94 equals 735. 
It is, of course, a very simple matter to insert decimal 
points and use these same figures for VII and VIII decimal 
practice. 


735 xX 94 equals 69090 961 X 96 equals 92256 
2X Be. 7942 786 X 215 =“ 168990 
Ne | ed 74400 252). X/}) 1187/4 29736 

By) Aevig ei ton 4002 814 X 232 “ 188848 
B67 Me FD 17143 SIL. Geen 26016 
349 X 218 “ 76082 265 xX, b4-.“ 14310 
oo. 5. Dee.” 344586 vo x. CUT!ehCU 69412 
— * e!lCU 26714 oa xX Ww * 51429 
869 xX 519 “ 451011 240) Kai 6B.) 1" 16185 
aon OX AB oe 22113 OT), 36" * 54995 
xX 40! 188848 ae ok UCC 11856 
705 X 2 * 19740 C89 TB 48282 
68) XX: 1608... 465856 fae nee os 33810 
a ee ad 67758 464 X 251 “ 116464 
ae OX to Bdves™ 29736 S76 i XK BD 8004 
Siw RM. oBR ou 30752 4386 X 349 “ 152164 
26... 06. (8H Ut 16616 SG X HS 53428 
Sen 6c QS? 40176 651 X 482 “ 281232 
S14 BB 39072 3651: X 189 “ 66339 
262 X 216° “ 56330 627K’ 3B: 23826 
eX “Suat 16682 MOB: HM ic BBire yh 33232 
Pee vies, & 49538 Six ° O: * 48222 
a i ee Sd 31720 2976 X 2 * 74400 
S30 OC.) BF /\ i 14310 2054 4) 40 5.5 49538 
468. X° 001° »~aaTA6s Seek IG 66728 


The following examples are based upon Nos. 1-10 of the 
left column above: 





105 times 94 equals occ ? 
209” ime ? 
Spa: Toile at 

ee aor ® ae 
ts —--$8- : 
ee Ps ee Le 98 ? 
Gat. o¢...887.,.* 2 
361 “ Bia rts ae 
O67. “,-4 54.” at 
S51 >“ GB. >.* ? 


The answer in the first case is obtained by dividing the 
product of No. 1 above by 7; in the second case by dividing 
by 2; in the third case by subtracting 75, etc. So a rather 
interesting kind of arithmetic example may be made up as 
follows: 

735 times 94 equals 69090. How much is 105 times 94? 


735 =“ 95? 
734 “ 94? 
Te »“ 47? 
736, —‘t. 1887 ete, 


Evidently there is a great wealth of material here for 
practice in the recognition and manipulation of number re- 


lationships. 








CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


[SSS A MODERATE 
217-219 6th Ave. W. seaianisr bea 
Sead — FIRST CLASS 
nee GRILL 


Comfortably furnished. 
In the heart of the shop- 
ping and amusement 
district. 


F. R. PHILLIPS 


Manager 


Empress Hotel 
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Victor... and a New Era 


French by Sound 
Physical Education 
Toy Orchestra 
Music Appreciation 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


in Education 


HROUGH the use of the Victrola in 
schools, a new and more readily assimi- 
lated method of teaching many subjects has 
become gencrally recognized . . . French by 
Physical Education . . . Toy 
. Folk Dances . . . Music 


. all conveyed to the pupils 


Sound... 
Orchestra . . 
Appreciation . . 
in a manner which is both fundamentally 
sound and interesting in character—on 


Victor V. E. Orthophonic Records. 


In the preparing of material for these im- 
portant additions to the modern curriculum, 
Victor has adhered to its own unrivalled 
standards for thoroughness. Into their 
formulation has gone much painstaking effort 
and research, with the result that the com- 
bining of simplicity with attractive presenta- 
tion renders them invaluable as aids to teach- 


ing—to education—in Canadian schools. 


Descriptive Circulars Sent Free 
Upon Request. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talxing Machine Company 
of Canada,Limited 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 





Please mail me further information with reference to: 


g French by Sound 


C] School Orthophonic Victrola 


C] Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances 


and Toy Orchestra 
C] Physical Education 
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GRADE IX LITERATURE 
MR. HIGGINBOTHAM’S CATASTROPHE 


Went on his way to Kimballton; 
came to the scene of the rumored murder; 
and was just in time to prevent it from being committed. 


The story of Dominicus Pike who— 
received a circumstantial account of a murder; 
told the story at a wayside inn; 
was ignominiously proved to be a liar. 
Next morning heard the same story in most convincing 
circumstances; 
told it at the next town he came to; 
was again ignominiously proved a liar. 


To get this story disentangled, it is a good plan to make a 
two-column diary of it, the first column following the ped- 
dlar from Morristown to Kimballton; the second column 
relating events at Kimballton. Thus— 


The Peddlar Events at Kimballton 


Monday Night—Peddlar stays at Morristown on his The Oret relat thawte the ; 
serts murder-gang; the other 
way to Parker’s Falls and Kimballton, two defer action till next night. ’ 


Tuesday, 7 a.m.—Peddlar meets the ruffian who tells - ; . aed oe 
of the murder at Kimballton (60 miles away) in 9:10 a.m.—Farmer has a drink with Squire Higgin- 
botham before setting out for Morristown. 


order to establish an alibi. 
During day he tells the news to all he meets. (At the wayside inn he hears the murder story, and 
Evening—Puts up at wayside inn and tells murder disproves it.) 
story again. 7 p.m.—The negro deserts the murder gang—remain- 
Farmer disproves the story. ing one defers the deed till next night. 
Wednesday, early a.m—Peddlar meets a negro and Higginbotham at 10 p.m. writes important corre- 
asks the real facts of the murder. Negro ensures his spondence for the lawyer. 


] dh odie 

alibi. : ; “tare Before 3 a.m.—Higginbotham says goodbye to his niece 
_—< £ oe _ the story in Parker's and gives her money. Lawyer and niece leave Kim- 

aiis—tremendous sensation. d f ballton on coach passing through Parker’s Falls. 

Story disproved again; peddlar is chased out of town. (They st  Pether’s Pelle and dis th 

He goes on to Kimballton, making cautious inquiries ey stop at Farkers falls and disprove the mur- 

which seem to make the murder stories more authen- der story.) 

tic than ever. Sees Higginbotham just ahead as he Higginbotham goes out to a sheriff’s sale, and rides 

a net d cee to de sans back into Kimballton just ahead of Dominicus. 

o satisfy his curiosity, goes into Higginbotham’s : : frie Slee 
orchard to look at the pear tree; arrives just in time Hierigs gekt cp eg hayes Gx -ycgpeamernlialyly 5 
to prevent the murder of which he has heard (and rescued just in time by the peddlar ? r 
told) so much. , ° 


(Next Month: “Sharp Eyes.”) 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
IN THE LAST TWO YEARS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The Ryerson Books of Prose and Verse 
BOOKS I AND II 
By Lorne Pierce AND ARTHUR YATES 


Designed to present a new and systematic course in English literature, these books have 
been authorized by the Department of Education for British Columbia and are being 
used in many schools and teacher-training institutions. They are based on the interests 
of the student with unusual illustrations and aids to study. 


80c 90c Postage 10c extra 
FOR THE FIRST YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL 


The Ryerson Book of Prose and Verse 
BOOK III 


By Lorne Prerce AND ARTHUR YATES 


This Reader is formulated on the same general design as the other two, and stresses the 
intellectual appeal. It is made to gain the student's interest and promote his love for 


literature. BOOK III 90c 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


PUBLISHERS~ - TORONTO 
FOUNDED BY EGERTON RYERSON IN 1829 
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TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to secure your Entertain- 
ment. Books, Dialogs, Drills, eté., for com- 
ing.school concerts. Be prepared by con- 
-- sulting our new No. 46 General Supply 
Catalog. 


See also our listings of Ideal and Harter 
Lines. 


These lines are of proven value to teachers 
and are not expensive. 


Send for a free copy of our No. 46 Catalog. 


What about Maps, Globés, Blackboards, 
Chalk, Erasers and other supplies ?. 


Our pupils’ desks are All-Canadian Made 
in our-own factory near Montreal. 


E. N. MOYER CO., LTD. 


Everything for the School 
10187 104th St., Edmonton . 
WINNIPEG TORONTO SASKATOON 


“Bay Health and Caeion 


INSTALL 


WATERBURY CAUSTIC 
TOILETS 


For full particulars write 


Waterman- Waterbury Mfg. Co, 


LIMITED 


EDMO NTON ~ ALTA 


“7 saw you 


Velvet Ice Cream 


in BRICKS, BULK, DEXIES 


Delightful for all Social Events 
Serve it and you please al! 
Special designs made to order 


Visitors welcome to our new plant 
2 to 4 pom, 


For appointments ’Phone 2442 


THE 


E,C. D. Company 


LIMITED: 
EDMONTON 


Two of the finest and largest Cafes | 
nection. All car lines pass both | 


Your wife and children are always welcom: 
looked after if unaccompanied, 


SOME REASONS WHY 


HOTEL SELKIRK 
YALE HOTEL 


Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmo: 


Both Hotels are situated in the Business 
Rates are Reasonable 


ROBT. McDONALD 
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Second-Class Teac 


Do You Know? 


That a number of school boards have resolved to employ. only First-Class . 
Teachers. 

That of the 800 Normal Graduates of last year 600 were Second<lass: . 

That Second-Class Teachers are finding it harder than ever to get oe ei 
positions. 


Do You Realize? 


That a First-Class Certificate will make it easier for you to get: THAT 
DESIRABLE POSITION. . 
That a First-Class Certificate will increase your salary at least $100 PER 
YEAR. be 
That a. First-Class Certificate will give you much more CONFIDENCE © i 
IN YOURSELF. 4 


ASK THE 


W.C.I. Correspondence 


School 


How you can obtain your First-Class: Certificate—the only substantial 
Guarantee of your cottinued* success, “Write for our booklet, “The First- 
Class Teacher,” and find out how our courses are conducted, how sutpris- 
ingly easy and interesting the work is, who our instructors are, how. iow 
che ‘cost is.’ Read also about the wonderful success of our studentsand 
about the W.C.1, Guarantee, made possible by the high average of passes 
onthe Departmental Examinations. If you are unusually sceptical ask 
any of our students how they liked working with us, hew they appreciated 
the helpful criticism, the sympathetic encouragement, and the fine scholar: 
ship of our instructors, and above allask them their marks on the examin- 
ations, 


Western CANADA Institute Lt. 


CALGARY 


W. C1, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
256A EtGuTy AVENUE, West 
CALGARY, ALBERTU 


Gentlemen : 
Rush me your special hooklet, “The First-Qlass Teacher.” 


Waar: me 








